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Facing  up  to  race-biased  poiicing 

Study  says  data  collection  alone  is  not  the  answer 


Collecting  data  on  persons  slopped  by  police 
may  be  an  increasingly  widespread  practice,  but  it 
should  not  be  the  sole  means  of  determining 
whether  a law  enforcement  agency  is  engaged  in 
racial  profiling,  nor  should  such  statistics  be 
relied  on  in  the  absence  of  procedures  for  their 
analysis  and  interpretation,  according  to  a 
comprehensive  new  study  of  the  issues  surround- 
ing racially-biased  policing. 

Released  in  July  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  the  160-page  report.  "Racially 
Biased  Policing:  A Principled  Response."  aims  lo 
summarize  current  theory  and  efforts  by  law 
enforcement.  It  offers  50  recommendations  in  six 
key  areas  of  response  including  data  collection, 
accountability  and  supervision,  the  establishment 
of  a policy,  recruitment  and  hiring,  education  and 
training,  and  minority-community  outreach. 

Soon  after  racial  profiling  became  a national 
issue,  said  the  study,  collection  of  race  and  ethnic 
data  from  traffic  stops  became  "the  way"  for 
police  agencies  (o  respond.  Indeed.  18  percent  of 
respondents  to  a survey  conducted  by  PERF  said 
that  their  agencies  had  inibated  either  the 
collection  of  new  data  or  a reexamination  of 
existing  figures  for  this  purpose.  Little  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  other  approaches  that  might  have 
addressed  the  issue,  the  study  asserts. 

“Departments  need  to  think  broadly  about  how 


they  respond  to  racially-biased  policing,”  Lorie 
Fndell,  a pnmary  author  of  the  report,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "We  hear  so  often  from 
policy  makers,  citizens,  civil  rights  groups  and 
even  chiefs  that  if  1 care  about  racially-biased 
policing.  1 need  to  collect  special  data.  Thai's  all 
well  and  good,  but  there  needs  to  be  equal 
emphasis  on  other  ways  to  respond." 

Among  its  suggestions,  the  study  urges  police 

PERF  says  even  the 
term  '‘racial  profiling'' 
leaves  a lot  to  be 
desired. 

executives  to  work  with  citizen  leaders  to  review 
the  pros  and  cons  of  data  collection,  and  decide  at 
that  point  whether  resources  should  be  allocated 
for  the  process  or  used  in  some  other  way  to 
combat  biased  policing. 

While  the  report  gives  credit  to  data  collection 
as  a way  of  indicating  a department’s  commitment 
to  tackling  the  problem,  among  other  benefits,  it 
raises  the  question  of  whether  at  present  there  ore 
"cost-effective  methods"  for  interpreting  data  to 


reach  valid  conclusions.  "PERF  project  stuff 
detcmiincd  that  (here  are  not  as  yet  saiisfuctury 
‘best  practices'  in  the  realm  of  dala  interpretation 
and  analysis...,"  the  report  said. 

Fridell  said  social  science  cannot  answer  all  of 
the  quencs  posed.  The  purpose  of  data  collection, 
she  said,  is  to  measure  the  nature  and  extent  of 
racially-biased  policing  — in  effect,  trying  to 
figure  what  is  going  on  inside  an  officer's  head 
when  a stop  is  made  or  a search  is  conducted. 

For  those  agencies  that  decide  to  collect  data 
on  (heir  own  or  arc  munduled  lo  do  so,  the  study 
recommends  that  information  be  collected  from 
all  vehicle  slops,  regardless  of  disposition. 
Nonconsensual  stops  that  do  not  result  in 
detention  and  pedcsinun  stops,  it  said,  have  a 
greater  potential  for  racial  bias  or  its  perception. 
"We  believe  (hat.  overall,  by  collecting  daiu  on 
vehicle  slops,  depanmeni.s  may  achieve  ihe 
appropriate  balance  between  producing  informa- 
tion and  expending  resources,"  Ihe  report  stales, 
Moreover,  departments  should  review  data  on  all 
activities  that  may  provide  a fuller  picture  of  the 
agency’s  impact  on  minority  communities. 

Some  suggestions  made  by  researchers  for 
initiating  a daia-colleciion  program  included 
communicating  with  agency  personnel  us  soon  us 
the  decision  is  made  and  setting  up  a process  for 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Cincy  chief  acknowledges  the  toll 
rioting  took  on  officers  & their  work 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Five  months  after  a convulsive  riot 
shook  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  law  en- 
forcement and  city  officials  are  still 
coping  with  an  angry  populace  — along 
with  a wary  police  force  which  has  de- 
cided that  the  type  of  discretionary  ac- 
tivities it  once  performed  are  now  per- 
haps no  longer  worth  the  trouble. 

According  to  Police  Division  statis- 
tics, the  number  of  arrests  made  in  the 
city  and  its  surrounding  suburbs 
dropped  by  55  percent  during  April  and 
May  compared  to  the  same  period  in 
2000.  At  the  same  lime,  violent  crime 
rose  by  29  percent  in  May  as  compared 
to  last  year.  Since  the  riots  in  April. 


Cincinnati  has  experienced  an  astonish- 
ing 85  shootings,  including  six  within 
a 72-hour  period  in  July. 

In  July,  the  department  had  its  first 
fatal  police  shooting  since  (he  rioting 
when  a white  officer.  Thomas  Haas, 
killed  2I-year-old  Ricky  Moore.  Both 
the  department  and  its  critics  in  (he 
black  community  agree  that  (he  shoot- 
ing appeared  lo  be  Justified.  Moore  had 
opened  fire  on  Haas  with  a sawed-off 
shotgun  before  the  officer  relumed  fire 
Police  said  they  are  taking  no  special 
precautions  in  the  shooting’s  aftermath. 

"It's  a difficult  situation,"  acknowl- 
edged Chief  Thomas  Streicher.  in  an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 


"Obviously  the  riots  themselves  took  a 
toll  physically,  emotionally  on  the  of- 
ficers. It’s  a strain.  And  when  the  rheto- 
ric begins  after  the  riots,  and  Ihe  fin- 
ger-pointing. blaming  and  fault-finding 
occurs,  it  winds  up  pretty  much  as  a 
personal  attack  on  the  officers  them- 
selves. I Ihink  it’s  kind  of  natural  for 
them  to  crawl  back  into  (heir  shells." 

The  slowdown  in  activity  is  not  an 
official  Job  action,  but  rather  a "symp- 
tom of  a shell-shocked  police  depan- 
meni,"  said  Keith  Fangman,  president 
of  the  city's  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
lodge. 

In  a letter  to  members  in  the  FOP’s 
newsletter  in  June,  Fangman  wrote:  "If 


A hole  punched  in  its  veil  of  secrecy, 
CrimeStoppers  is  forced  to  shut  down 


A court  order  that  forced  authori- 
ties to  reveal  information  that  led  to  the 
identity  of  a anonymous  tipster  has 
threatened  lo  shut  down  the  Quincy 
Regional  Crime  Stoppers  hot  line  in  Il- 
linois unless  local  law  enforcement  and 
the  organization  can  find  a way  <to  en- 
sure the  safely  of  informants. 

The  service,  which  rewards  callers 
monetarily  for  providing  information  lo 
police,  shut  down  operations  in  June 
and  remained  suspended  Utrough  July 
while  board  members  and  police  tried 
to  come  up  with  a plan.  They  were  ex- 
pected to  meet  again  in  August.  "No 
longer  can  we  guard  the  anonymity  of 


the  caller,"  said  retired  judge  Richard 
W.  Carter,  the  executive  director  and 
general  counsel  for  Crime  Stoppers  In- 
ternational. “VSTien  that  is  gone.  Cnme 
Stoppers  is  gone." 

The  ruling  marked  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  time  in  the  26-ycar  his- 
tory of  Crime  Stoppers  that  the  veil  of 
anonymity  has  been  pierced.  When  in- 
formants call  a Crime  Stoppers  hot  line, 
they  do  not  have  to  give  their  names. 
Instead,  they  are  provided  with  a con- 
fidential number  that  identifies  them  in 
later  communications  with  authorities. 

In  March,  a tip  led  police  to  the  dis- 
membered body  of  Francis  Dale  Smith 


outside  of  a Quincy  apartment.  Robert 
F.  Russo.  52.  was  charged  with  the 
murder  and  went  on  Inal  m June.  In  an 
effort  to  gather  evidence  that  could  help 
his  client.  Adams  County  Public  E)c- 
fender  Ed  Downey  successfully  sub- 
poenaed Amentech  phone  records  from 
Crime  Stoppers,  arguing  that  the 
caller’s  details  were  so  clear  that  the 
tipster  either  witnessed  the  crime  or 
spoke  with  a witness. 

"TTiere’s  no  legal  protection  for  ano- 
nymity," Downey  told  The  Tulsa 
World.  "Even  doctors  arc  not  protected 
when  a murder  case  is  involved." 

Crime  Stoppers  was  notified  of  the 


subpoena  after  Downey  had  already 
called  the  tipster's  home  and  identified 
the  person.  Vicki  Alexander,  the  Quincy 
affiliuie's  president,  said  program  offi- 
cials had  asked  that  the  public 
defender's  office  and  slate's  attorney 
notify  them  when  a records  subpoena 
has  been  issued,  something  that  was  not 
done  m this  case. 

In  the  past,  the  organization  has 
been  able  to  persuade  courts  not  to  is- 
sue subpoenas  for  Crime  Stoppers 
phone  records,  or  has  been  able  to  quash 
them  with  the  cooperation  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  seeking  the  in- 
Conlinued  on  Page  14 


you  want  to  moke  20  traffic  stops  a shift 
and  chase  every  dope  dealer  you  see, 
you  go  right  ahead.  Just  remember  that 
if  something  goes  wrong,  or  you  make 
the  slightest  mistake  in  that  split  sec- 
ond. it  could  result  in  having  your  worst 
nightmare  come  true  for  you  and  your 
family,  and  City  Hall  will  sell  you  out." 

Rioting  broke  out  on  Apnl  9.  two 
days  after  Timothy  Thomas  became  the 
15th  black  suspect  fatally  shot  by  of- 
ficers since  1995.  Many  of  Cincinnati's 
black  residents,  who  make  up  46  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population,  blamed 
police.  Harsh  criticism  of  law  enforce- 
ment tactics,  strategies  and  attitude  to- 
ward the  Afncan- American  community 
was  leveled  at  the  department,  ignor- 
ing ihc  fact  that  many  of  (he  suspects 
killed  during  those  years  had  been 
armed 

Officer  Stephen  Roach,  who  fatally 
shot  Thomas,  was  indicted  on  May  7 
on  misdemeanor  charges  of  negligent 
homicide  and  obstructing  official  busi- 
ness. He  IS  the  third  Cincinnati  officer 
to  be  indicted  this  year  on  charges  re- 
lated lo  the  death  of  a suspect. 

Within  weeks  of  the  violence,  U.S. 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
launched  an  mvcsligalion  into  the  Cin- 
cinnati department,  demanding  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  d(x:umenls  related  to 
police  training,  uccounlability  and  use 
of  force  going  back  to  1995.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  had  onginully  been 
invited  to  Cincinnati  by  Mayor  Charlie 
Luken. 

While  police  said  they  would  con- 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Public  Safely 
CommisMoner  Arthur  Spada  has  or- 
dered the  reaxsignmcnl  of  state  police 
union  president  Robert  Veach  to  patrol 
duties,  a move  that  some  believe  is  in 
retaliation  for  the  union's  criticisms  of 
the  department's  adminisliiilion.  Veach, 
who  for  the  last  six  ypars  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  employee-ussislance  sec- 
tion. called  the  move  "petty  and  puni- 
tive" Traditionally,  the  union  president 
has  been  assigned  to  posts  with  fewer 
responsibilities  to  accommodate  his  nr 
her  union  duties. 

Hanford  police  Del.  Anthony  Perez  is 
under  investigation  for  allegedly  e- 
mailing  a graphic  photograph  of  a mur- 
der scene  to  his  girlfriend.  The  woman 
showed  the  photographs  to  coworkers, 
prompting  complaints  and  the  investi- 
gation. Perez  is  a member  of  the  evi- 
dentiary services  division. 

In  about  six  months,  the  Stale  Police, 
long  beset  by  staffing  shortages,  should 
reach  its  mandated  staffing  level  of 
^ about  1 .248  troopers,  with  the  gradua- 
tion of  it.s  newest  recruit  class,  which 
began  training  on  June  28.  The  1 1 1 re- 
cruits represent  the  largest  class  in  more 
than  14  years.  Included  in  the  class  are 
13  women,  but  the  number  of  minori- 
ties was  not  as  large  as  officials  hud 
hoped  — just  three  Hispanics  and  three 
blacks.  The  class  also  includes  David 
Foran.  the  58-year-old  former  acting 
police  chief  of  Glastonbury. 

MAINE  — A bill  signed  into  law  by 
Gov.  Angus  King  is  aimed  at  control- 
ling the  abuse  of  the  prescnplion  pain- 
killer OxyConlin.  known  us  "hillbilly 
heroin"  The  law.  prompted  by  an  epi- 
demic of  addiction  to  the  drug,  will  ul.so 
make  it  easier  for  prosecutors  to  win 
convictions  for  trafficking  in  Ecstasy 
and  the  dale-rape  drug  GHB. 

in  a sling  operation  that  was  part  of  u 
crackdown  on  prostitution,  the  Portland 
Police  Department  advertised  sensual 
massages  under  the  slogan  "Forbidden 


Pleasures"  in  two  weekly  newspapers. 
The  operation  led  to  charges  against  26 
men  who  went  to  the  location  adver- 
tised, and  offered  to  pay  for  sex.  Police 
Chief  Michael  Chitwood  said  that  the 
department  engaged  in  the  sting  opera- 
tion because  officers  had  heard  that 
prostitution  was  on  the  nse  and  that  le- 
gitimate massage  services  had  com- 
plained. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Firearm  sei- 
zures in  Boston  in  the  first  half  of  2001 
arc  up  nearly  12  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  as  a result  of  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  to  root  out  weapons. 
Guns  have  been  confiscated  during  traf- 
fic stops,  arrests  and  investigations. 
Authorities  believe,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  better  policing,  some  wor- 
risome trends  — such  as  the  growing 
number  of  incarcerated  felons  being 
released  onto  the  city  streets  — are  also 
responsible  for  the  increase. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  David 
Souter  has  denied  an  emergency  appeal 
by  former  Boston  police  officer  Ken- 
neth Conley,  who  sought  a new  trial  for 
his  perjury  conviction  m the  1995  po- 
lice beating  of  a fellow  officer  In  1998. 
u jury  found  that  Conley  had  witnessed 
the  attack  on  MichucI  Cox  and  then  lied 
about  it  to  a grand  jury.  Cox.  a black 
plainclothes  officer,  was  beaten  by  a 
group  of  other  officers  who  thought  he 
was  a suspect,  Conley  was  the  only  of- 
ficer convicted  in  the  case  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  34  months  in  prison.  Conley 
filed  the  Supreme  Court  appeal  after  an 
appellate  panel  overturned  a lower  court 
judge’s  order  granting  Conley  a new 
trial.  The  lower  court  had  ruled  that 
prosecutors  withheld  key  documents 
from  Conley’s  defense  lawyers. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Paramus  police  Del. 
Albert  Suduro  was  charged  by 
Monivilic  police  with  criminal  restraint 
after  a woman  that  aulhonlies  refused 
to  identify  filed  a complaint  against  him 
for  simple  assault  and  sought  a restrain- 
ing order.  Several  months  earlier. 
Soduro  was  placed  on  restricted  duty 
and  relieved  of  his  fireiirm  after  his  wife 
filed  a restraining  order  against  him.  He 
is  now  working  in  the  records  depart- 
ment. When  Sodaro  surrendered  his 
guns,  his  colleagues  discovered  a .45- 


caliber  semiautomatic  pistol  with  ifs 
serial  number  removed  in  his  locker. 
Possessing  such  a gun  normally  results 
in  an  immediate  arrest,  but  authorities 
opted  not  to  charge  Sodaro  at  the  time. 

Eleven  Paterson  youths  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  17  have  been  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  beating  death  of  a 
homeless  man  on  June  20.  Witnesses 
told  police  that  the  victim.  Hector  Rob- 
les. was  swarmed  by  black  teenagers 
who  look  his  beer  bottle,  smashed  him 
in  the  head  with  if.  and  then  beat  and 
kicked  him  to  death.  At  least  two  people 
were  injured  by  the  teens  as  they  ram- 
paged their  way  down  the  street  on  the 
last  day  of  the  school  year 

NEW  YORK  — An  off-duty  Bronx 
narcotics  detective.  Edwin  Patten.  30, 
fatally  shot  his  girlfriend,  New  York 
City  police  officer  Stacie  Williamson. 
28,  during  an  argument  at  her  Bronx 
apartmeol  on  June  17.  then  shot  him- 
self in  the  head. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Mark 
Conway  has  been  fined  S 1 ,000  and  sen- 
tenced to  150  hours  of  community  ser- 
vice for  the  criminally  negligent  shoot- 
ing of  an  unarmed  teenager,  Duntae 
Johnson,  in  the  Bronx  in  1999.Johnson 
and  a friend  ran  from  police  after 
Conway  and  his  partner  approached 
them  for  questioning.  Conway  got  into 
the  unmarked  patrol  car  and  drew  his 
weapon  while  driving  onto  the  sidewalk 
in  pursuit  of  the  youth.  Conway  pulled 
up  alongside  Johnson,  reached  outside 
the  moving  vehicle  and  grabbed  the 
boy's  jacket.  The  gun  discharged  when 
the  youth  tried  to  get  away.  Johnson  was 
shot  in  the  abdomen  and  has  since  suf- 
fered severe  medical  problems. 

After  three  years,  the  federal  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  shelved  a civil 
rights  case  against  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department  stemming  from  the  tor- 
ture of  Abner  Louima,  a Haitian  immi- 
grant, in  a police  station  house  bath- 
room in  Brooklyn.  Officially,  the  case 
remains  open  and  officials  insist  that  it 
was  only  delayed  because  of  vacancies 
in  key  positions  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. but  other  officials  and  attorneys 
said  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration will  revive  it. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — An  Indiana 
truck  driver,  Randall  Bishop,  who  will 
stand  trial  for  a rape  in  Pittsburgh's  Stnp 
District,  is  also  being  investigated  in  a 
sinng  of  six  murders  in  the  Midwest  in 
1992-  Although  Bishop  resembles  the 
composite  sketch  of  a man  wanted  in 
the  deaths  of  five  women  and  a man, 
there  are  differences  between  the  rape 
case  and  the  killings.  Bishop  is  accused 
of  using  a knife  in  the  rape,  while  a .22- 
caliber  gun  was  used  in  the  slayings. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Ex-Warwick 
police  detective  Jeffrey  Homoff,  who 
was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  fa- 
tally beating  his  former  lover  with  a fire 
extinguisher,  has  asked  that  the  DNA 
evidence  that  led  to  his  conviction  be 
tested. 

VERMONT  — In  Burlington,  police 
are  considenng  two  alternative  designs 
for  their  new  black-and-white  police 
cruisers  to  replace  the  current  units  that 
are  white  with  blue  lettering.  The  idea 
to  return  to  the  more  traditional  colors 
grew  from  chat  around  the  station.  Sgt. 
Andi  Higbee,  who  has  been  coordinat- 
ing officer  and  community  responses 


to  the  proposal,  said  that  he  is  tired  of 
the  cruisers  being  confused  with  taxis. 


ARKANSAS  — Little  Rock  Police 
Officer  James  Hathcock  was  placed  on 
leave  after  he  was  booked  into  the 
Pulaski  County  Jail  June  25  on  one 
count  each  of  rape  and  sexual  abuse. 
Earlier  this  year,  Hatlicock  was  on  leave 
for  eight  weeks  after  being  accused  of 
improper  contact  with  a relative. 

FLORIDA  — In  the  wake  of  the  shoot- 
ing death  of  a paranoid  schizophrenic 
man  by  police,  Miami  Police  Chief 
Raul  Martinez  has  promised  to  assign 
more  officers  to  a team  specially  trained 
in  calming  down  agitated  mentally  ill 
people.  Richard  Beatty  died  of  a dozen 
bullet  wounds  after  waving  a knife 
around  at  police.  No  one  on  the  Crisis 
Intervention  Team  was  on  duty  when 
Beatty  attacked  Officer  Hector  Mendez. 
Beatty  had  attacked  Mendez  after  an- 
other officer  swung  a baton  at  his  knife 
hand  and  missed.  County  Judge  Steven 
Leifman  said  that  Miami  needs  about 
50  CIT-trained  officers  to  cover  all  the 
patrol  zones  and  shifts. 

Scam  artist  Alexander  Pena,  who  sent 
police  a videotape  daring  them  to  catch 
him.  has  pleaded  guilty  and  been  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  in  prison.  Pena  bilked 
over  $200,000  from  people  after  be- 
friending them.  In  the  videotape  sent 
to  police,  he  said:  "Good  luck  trying  to 
catch  me.  Instead  of  being  out  there  and 
catching  child  molesters  and  people 
who  are  really  out  there  hurting  people, 
you  know,  you  are  after  somebody  who 
has  never  hurt  nobody." 

A teenager  who  snatched  the  purse  of  a 
79-year-old  nun.  pocketing  $50  and 
ditching  the  purse,  hitched  a nde  with 
the  wrong  car  when  he  flagged  down 
retired  New  York  state  trooper  John 
Coyne  for  a ride  to  a motel.  Coyne  be- 
came suspicious  when  he  saw  deputies 
pull  up  to  the  shopping  center  where 
he  stopped  for  the  youth.  He  dropped 
off  the  teen  and  then  went  back  to  the 
crime  scene  and  told  deputies,  who  ar- 
rested the  teen  at  his  motel. 

A Jacksonville  theft  ring  targeted  doz- 
ens of  Hollywood  police  officers,  steal- 
ing their  identities  and  chaigeing  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  onto  fraudulent 
credit  accounts.  Police  say  the  thieves 
used  the  officers'  personal  information 
to  get  credit  at  department  stores,  fur- 
niture stores  and  major  banks. 

GEORGIA  — Former  Gwinnett 
County  police  officer  James  T.  Stinson 
faces  I5yearsin  prison  after  being  con- 
victed June  29  of  aggravated  sodomy 
and  sexual  battery.  Stinson  admitted  to 
receiving  oral  sex  from  one  motorist  but 
claims  she  volunteered  the  sexual  fa- 
vor because  she  did  not  want  her  hus- 
band to  learn  that  she  was  in  a parked 
car  with  a 1 7-year-old  male  that  she  was 
dating-  Another  victim  worked  at  a strip 
club  and  was  using  a public  phone  at  a 
gas  station  when  Stinson  fondled  her. 

LOUISIANA  — As  part  of  a statewide 
campaign  to  raise  alcohol  awareness. 
37  Louisiana  flags  — one  for  each  per- 
son killed  in  an  alcohol-related  wreck 


in  central  Louisiana  in  1999  — were 
raised  outside  the  state  police  Troop  E 
headquarters  during  the  July  4 holiday. 
The  troop  ranked  fifth  in  fatalities  and 
sixth  in  alcohol-related  accidents 
among  the  nine  troops  in  the  state. 

The  Jefferson  Parish  Council  has 
adopted  a new  ordinance  that  will  re- 
quire gated  communities  to  give  their 
secret  entrance  codes  or  keys  to  fire 
departments,  emergency  medical  per- 
sonnel and  law  enforcement.  The  mea- 
sures are  intended  to  eliminate  the  risk 
of  emergency  personnel  being  locked 
out  when  somebody  needs  assistance. 

Two  billy  goals,  locked  in  a sweltering 
car  trunk  on  their  way  to  a Fourth  of 
July  barbecue  pit.  escaped  their  in- 
tended fate  thanks  to  the  Slidell  police. 
A New  Orleans  man,  Willy  Moran,  had 
purchased  the  goats  in  Mississippi  and 
was  driving  them  home  to  New  Orleans 
with  his  family  when  his  car  broke 
down.  Moran  said  he  had  discovered 
that  one  of  the  goats  had  hit  an  inertia 
switch,  shutting  off  the  electric  fuel 
pump.  A passerby  called  police  when 
they  saw  Moran  take  the  trussed-up 
goats  from  his  trunk  and  pour  water  on 
them  in  the  parking  lot  of  a gas  station. 
Police  arrived  and  seized  the  goats,  cit- 
ing Moran  and  five  of  his  relatives  for 
animal  cruelty.  The  goals,  which  were 
taken  to  a nearby  animal  shelter,  will 
likely  end  up  at  a local  farm. 

New  Orleans  Police  Officer  Alton  A. 
McGee  Sr.,  32,  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  a woman  following  a domestic  ar- 
gument on  June  25.  McGee  was  at 
home  when  Karen  Turner  allegedly 
kicked  open  the  door  and,  after  argu- 
ing with  him.  grabbed  a knife  from  a 
kitchen  drawer  and  slabbed  him  in  the 
chest.  Turner  was  charged  with  first- 
degree  murder. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Freddie  Mason,  per- 
haps the  world's  most  inept  bank  rob- 
ber, held  up  a bank  with  a weapon  that 
he  did  not  display  and  left  with  an  un- 
determined amount  of  money.  Police 
later  identified  him  from  the  driver’s 
license  that  he  left  at  (he  scene.  Appar- 
ently. he  had  pulled  the  license  out  to 
fill  out  a credit  card  application.  Au- 
thorities were  also  tipped  off  by  wit- 
nesses at  the  scene  of  two  of  his  other 
enmes  — one  was  a high-school  class- 
mate of  Mason's  and  the  other  was  a 
personal  acquaintance.  No  one  was  in- 
jured in  any  of  the  robberies. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — 
Mecklenburg  Shenff  Jim  Pendergraph 
is  seeking  $800,000  in  federal  funds  to 
start  a program  that  would  monitor 
close  to  400  sex  offenders  living  in  (he 
county.  The  program,  slated  to  begin 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  would  cen- 
ter on  a unit  of  four  deputies  assigned 
to  make  sure  all  sex  offenders  are  reg- 
istered and  track  down  those  who  don’t 
abide  by  (he  registration  laws. 
Pendergraph  hopes  the  program  will 
prevent  sex  crimes  by  putting  former 
convicts  on  notice  that  they  are  being 
watched  closely. 

VIRGINIA  — Bryon  F.  Fritz,  a man 
who  for  years  has  pretended  to  be  a 
police  officer,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  jail  on  June  27  for  violating 
his  probation.  In  the  past,  judges  have 
tried  almost  everything,  even  public 
humiliation,  to  get  Fntz  to  stop  acting 
like  a police  officer.  He  has  performed 
phony  traffic  stops  since  the  1980s. 


Free  Technical 
Assistance  for 
Establishing  College- 
Degree  Personnel 
Standards  for  Policing 

PACE  — the  Police  Association  for  Col- 
lege Education  — is  a nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a 
nationwide  minimum  educational  level  of  a four- 
year  college  degree  for  officers,  as  recommended  by 
six  national  commissions  and  the  federal  courts.  We 
provide  FREE  technical  aid  to  help  your  agency 
attain  this  goal,  and  thereby  increase  quality 
professional  service  and  reduce  liability. 

To  learn  more,  contact: 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 
5200  Leeward  Lane,  Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Tel.:  (703)  971-7935.  Pax:  (703)  922-2768 
E-mail:  ioumayo@police-association.org 
Web:  police-association.org 
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After  5 1 years,  the  stale  p>olice  are  trad- 
ing in  their  "Stetson-style”  hats  for  the 
more  widely  adopted  "campaign  style” 
hat.  Officials  say  they  are  not  making 
the  change  to  be  fashionable.  Instead, 
they  have  found  that  the  new  hats  will 
cost  less  over  time,  last  longer  and 
project  a more  professional  image.  The 
new  hats  will  be  deep  charcoal  gray 
with  black  straps  and  will  have  a sil- 
ver. diamond-shaped  pin  with  the  state 
seal  and  the  letters  VSP 

Norfolk  officer  Robert  I.  Leek  resigned 
after  he  was  charged  with  the  rape  of  a 
60-year-old  woman.  Prosecutors  said 
that  Leek  was  called  to  the  woman’s 
apartment  to  investigate  a man  who 
exposed  himself  in  the  neighborhood. 
Leek  returned  the  next  day  and  then  a 
third  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  he  allegedly  raped  the  woman.  A 
lock-blade  knife — the  type  the  woman 
said  was  used  to  cut  duct  tape  from  her 
hands  and  mouth  after  the  rape  — was 
later  found  in  his  apartment. 


ILLINOIS  — Bond  has  been  denied 
for  Hector  Delgado,  a 16-year-old 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Chicago  police  officer 
Brian  T Strouse,  a decorated  member 
of  the  department’s  tactical  gang  unit. 
Strouse.  33.  a six-year  veteran,  was  shot 
twice  June  30  while  investigating  re- 
ports of  gang  gunfire  along  with  two 
other  officers.  Delgado  made  a video- 
taped confession  in  front  of  his  parents, 
marking  the  first  time  that  Chicago  po- 
lice look  all  witness  statements  on  vid- 
eotape. Police  said  his  fingerpnnts  were 
on  a 40-caliber  handgun  found  in  an 
alley  near  the  shooting  Delgado  was 
allegedly  the  security  man  for  a drug- 
dealing  gang. 

Accident  reconstruclionists  are  having 
a hard  time  trying  to  determine  the 
chain  of  events  that  led  to  slate  police 
Master  Sgt.  Stanley  Thlbot’s  death  at  a 
roadside  checkpoint  on  June  23.  be- 
cause they  have  not  found  the  car  that 
allegedly  dragged  him.  Officials  say 
Talbot’s  body  was  dragged  for  more 
than  four  blocks  by  a vehicle  and  then 
struck  by  another  car  driven  by  a Rock 
Island  police  officer  It  is  unclear 
whether  Talbot  died  as  a result  of  be- 
ing dragged  or  being  struck  by  the  po- 
lice-driven vehicle 

A man  wanted  on  a rape  charge  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Norman 
Clarence  Kenney  Jr.  was  arrested  in 
Centreville.  III.,  when  he  got  into  a po- 
lice cruiser  believing  it  was  a taxi. 
Kenney,  who  was  drunk  at  the  time,  got 
into  the  car  outside  of  a convenience 
store.  A background  check,  which  is 
done  as  a matter  of  policy,  revealed 
that  a federal  warrant  had  been  issued 
for  him  on  a charge  of  flight  from  pros- 
ecution. 

The  town  president  of  Cicero,  Betty 
Loren-Mallcse.  former  police  chief 
Emil  Schulloand  eight  others  have  been 
charged  with  stealing  $1 0 million  from 
the  town's  health  insurance  fund  and 
using  it  to  buy  a golf  course  that  they 
planned  to  convert  into  a casino.  The 
indictments  came  just  one  month  after 
a federal  jury  awarded  St.7  million  to 
another  former  Cicero  police  chief. 


David  Niebur,  and  former  deputy  chief 
Philip  Bue.  who  claimed  they  were 
fired  by  Loren-Maliese  for  working 
with  the  FBI  to  fight  the  corruption  in 
the  (own. 

INDIANA  — Due  to  high  gasoline 
prices  and  a budget  crunch.  New  Al- 
bany city  officials  have  told  police  of- 
ficers not  to  use  their  cruisers  for  per- 
sonal trips  while  off  duty.  While  offi- 
cials agree  that  take-home  cars  have 
been  effective  in  deterring  crime,  the 
department  went  more  than  $ 1 ,000  over 
its  monthly  gasoline  budget  in  April  and 
a frozen  budget  can  not  cover  additional 
expenditures.  Under  the  take-home  car 
program,  the  agency  paid  for  the  gaso- 
line. but  officers  using  the  vehicle  while 
off  duty  were  required  to  listen  to  their 
police  radios  and  respond  to  problems 
and  emergencies.  The  union  is  protest- 
ing the  decision. 

Indianapolis  police  officer  Thomas 
Wiseman,  48,  died  June  29  after  shoot- 
ing himself  while  sitting  in  his  patrol 
car  in  a police  station  parking  lot.  An- 
other officer  found  him  slumped  over 
the  wheel  of  his  car.  holding  his  gun. 
Police  said  Wiseman  left  a note,  the 
contents  of  which  were  not  disclosed. 

OHIO  — Columbus  police  have  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  from  a 
motorist  claiming  to  have  struck  and 
killed  police  officer  Lieut.  Christopher 
Claypool.  who  was  hit  April  29  while 
crossing  an  intersection  to  investigate 
a minor  traffic  accident.  The  writer, 
whose  gender  is  unclear  ftx>m  the  let- 
ter, identifies  him  or  herself  as  a Colum- 
bus college  student  from  New  England 
and  claims  that  Claypool  was  careless 
when  he  stepped  in  front  of  the  car.  FBI 
investigators  who  are  analyzing  the  let- 
ter said  it  appears  to  contain  some  parts 
that  are  valid  and  some  that  are  not. 

In  Columbus,  a mother  recently  called 
911  to  report  that  her  child  was  chok- 
ing. but  police  operators  never  heard 
her  call  because  she  hung  up  when  she 
got  a tape-recorded  message.  Luckily, 
(he  child  coughed  up  the  obstruction. 
The  incident  has  since  prompted  police 
to  change  their  recorded  message  to 
include  instructions  to  callers  to  stay  on 
the  line  if  they  get  the  recording.  Pre- 
viously, the  message  had  no  such  in- 
struction. Because  the  mother  of  (he 
choking  victim  hung  up  before  an  op- 
erator responded,  her  location  could  not 
be  identified  by  the  system. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — State  troopers 
have  been  ordered  to  reduce  their  mile- 
age by  1 0 percent  to  deal  with  increased 
fuel  prices.  State  Police  Lieut.  Col.  J. 
S.  Powers  said  that  while  reducing  mile- 
age can  be  difficult,  it  can  be  done  by 
making  changes  in  scheduling, 
carpooling  and  grouping  tasks  together. 
If  this  doesn’t  work,  he  said,  they'll 
have  to  look  at  something  else,  as  cut- 
ting police  coverage  is  not  an  option. 

Eilen  Linville,  76,  fielded  numerous 
phone  calls  about  crimes  and  other 
troubles  recently  when  calls  intended 
for  the  State  Police  were  mistakenly 
routed  to  her  Lick  Creek  residence. 
Troopers  at  the  Madison  detachment 
recently  began  forwarding  their  calls  to 
the  Logan  detachment  instead  of  the 
South  Charleston  detachment  when 
they  are  out  of  the  office.  However,  due 
to  a technical  glitch,  calls  intended  for 
the  Madison  detachment  went  to 
Linville ’s  residence. 


Rainelle's  lame-duck  mayor,  Eugene 
McKenzie,  angered  his  successor  and 
a newly  elected  City  Council  member 
by  laying  off  two  of  the  town's  police 
officers  before  leaving  office,  leaving 
Police  Chief  Mike  Harper  as  the  town’s 
only  officer.  McKenzie  said  that  he  laid 
off  the  officers  when  he  learned  that 
their  police  cruisers  had  broken  down. 
"What  am  I supposed  to  do.  pay  them 
to  stand  around?"  he  asked. 

WISCONSIN  — Madison's  police 
chief  is  standing  by  the  results  of  an 
investigation  that  cleared  three  Madi- 
son detectives  who  questioned  the  truth- 
fulness of  a rape  victim,  despite  the  fact 
that  a suspect  in  the  case  has  since  been 
found.  A DNA  sample  taken  from  Jo- 
seph J.  Bong,  an  inmate  at  Dodge  Cor- 
rectional Institution,  matched  a sample 
taken  from  the  victim.  Bong  also 
matched  the  physical  description  of  (he 
assailant  and  was  not  incarcerated  at  the 
time  of  the  1997  attack.  The  woman, 
referred  to  as  Patty,  had  filed  a suit 
against  the  three  officers  in  the  case, 
Tom  Woodmansee.  Linda  Draeger  and 
Lauri  Schwartz,  alleging  that  she  was 
denied  the  right  to  legal  counsel  during 
questioning,  that  she  was  coerced  into 
recanting  her  story,  that  police  delayed 
sending  sheets  stained  with  semen  to 
the  slate  crime  laboratory  for  analysis, 
and  that  the  obstruction  charge  filed 
against  her  was  in  retaliation  for  her 
public  statements  criticizing  the  han- 
dling of  the  case.  The  lawsuit  was 
thrown  out.  The  victim’s  attorney. 
Michael  Short,  wants  the  investigation 
reopened. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  will  not 
pursue  charges  against  three  Eau  Claire 
police  officers  in  the  shooting  death  of 
a man  in  March  1 999,  saying  there  was 
not  enough  evidence  to  suggest  any 
wrongdoing.  Officers  John  Arnelle. 
Karl  Fisher  and  Steve  Kassing  said  that 
they  shot  James  E.  Brown  five  limes 
after  a high-speed  chase,  after  he 
pointed  a gun  at  officers  and  at  a pas- 
senger in  his  van.  Brown’s  relatives  say 
that  he  was  suicidal  and  had  a blood- 
alcohol  content  of  ,34  percent.  Former 
Eau  Claire  County  district  attorney  Ray 
Pelrine  said  that  the  use  of  deadly  force 
was  unavoidable. 


to  vole  on  changes  to  its  Police  Citi- 
zens Review  Board,  which  was  created 
five  years  ago  after  an  officer  shot  and 
killed  a resident.  Among  the  changes, 
the  council  is  considering  proposals  that 
the  board  only  review  police  practices, 
procedures  and  policies  at  the  request 
of  the  council,  police  chief  or  city  man- 
ager. Currently,  the  board  has  author- 
ity to  review  the  department  at  will. 
Also,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  panel 
be  allowed  to  comment  if  it  has  con- 
cerns with  the  police  chief's  findings, 
and  recommend  that  the  council  over- 
turn a finding  by  the  chief  only  if  panel 
members  find  the  chief's  decision  was 
arbitrary,  capricious  or  unreasonable. 
The  review  board  is  scheduled  to  dis- 
band on  Aug.  I unless  the  council  de- 
cides to  keep  it.  A majority  of  (he 
council's  members  have  previously  said 
that  they  want  to  retain  the  board  but 
curb  its  powers. 


The  Clinton  County  ShcrifTs  Depart- 
ment has  temporarily  adopted  a 7- 
month-old  puppy,  an  Australian  Blue 
Heeler  named  Fred,  after  they  found 
him  starving  with  a broken  leg  in  a 
Charlotte  home.  The  deputies  have  pro- 
vided the  pup  with  a cage,  food  and 
plenty  of  attention,  until  someone 
adopts  him  permanently.  The  dog's 
owner,  James  Hester,  was  chatged  with 
animal  neglect. 

KANSAS  — A woman  placed  on  pro- 
bation for  kidnapping  her  daughter's 
molester  is  now  angered  that  he  may 
go  free  on  a technicality.  Scott  Phillips' 
May  22  conviction  for  fondling  the  8- 
year-old  girl  was  tossed  out  because  of 
improper  jury  instructions. 

MINNEISOTA  — Mapleton  resident 
LcRoy  Anderson  was  arrested  June  16 
for  failing  to  return  two  overdue  library 
books  from  the  Marshall-Lyon  County 
Library.  In  February  1999,  when  liv- 
ing in  Lyon  County.  Anderson  had 
checked  out  the  romance  novels  “Se- 
cret Obsession"  and  "A  Woman  of  Pas- 
sion,” and  received  several  notices  that 
they  were  due.  It  wasn’t  until  he  moved 
to  Mapleton.  and  the  library  forwarded 
the  notices  to  the  Marshall  police,  that 
any  action  was  taken.  Anderson,  how- 
ever. believes  that  sending  four 
Mapleton  officers  to  his  house  was  an 
overreaction,  and  that  he  now  has 
people  laughing  at  him,  "I’m  now 
known  as  the  ‘library  bandit,'”  he  said. 

MISSOURI  — A lawyer  representing 
police  officers  in  Lambert  Field  said 
that  medical  tests  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  measure  ihe  long-term  health  effects 
of  mold  in  the  workplace.  More  than 
40  officers  have  filed  workers’  compen- 
sation claims,  citing  respiratory  prob- 
lems and  headaches. 

Gov.  Bob  Holden  has  signed  legislation 
that  treats  those  caught  carrying  the 
drug  Ecstasy  as  senously  as  the  law 
already  treats  those  possessing  cocaine 
or  heroin.  Possession  of  more  than  450 
grams  of  Ecstasy  will  be  treated  as  u 
felony  punishable  by  20  years  to  life  in 
prison. 

Police  in  the  St.  Lpuis  County  suburb 
of  Country  Club  Hills  have  been  sport- 
ing new.  cool  summer  uniforms,  which 
feature  short-sleeved  polo  shirts,  em- 
broidered with  names,  the  municipal 
logo  and  silver  badges,  and  black  cargo 
shorts  with  lots  of  pockets.  The  depart- 
ment has  also  ordered  new  lightweight 
vests  that  will  be  able  to  deflect  high 
caliber  bullets  and  knives  and  other 
weapons. 

Benetton.  Ihe  Italian  fashion  company, 
will  write  apologies  and  donate  $SU,0(X) 
to  the  Missouri  Crime  Victims  Com- 
pensation Fund  to  settle  a lawsuit  over 
an  ad  campaign  that  featured  death-row 
inmates.  The  state  filed  the  lawsuit  in 
February  2000,  alleging  that  the  com- 
pany misrepresented  the  purpose  of  the 
interviews  with  the  inmates  and  made 
false  statements  to  officials  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  Potosi  pnson.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jay  Nixon  said  that  Benetton  will 
also  send  apologies  to  four  Missoun 
families  whose  relatives  were  killed  by 
the  inmates  featured  in  the  company's 
"We  On  Death  Row"  ad  campaign 
against  capital  punishment. 

Police  in  St.  Louis  ore  looking  at  vari- 
ous prisoner  identification  systems,  af- 
ter an  unfortunate  mix-up  led  to  the 


escape  of  a man  held  in  a triple  man- 
slaughter case.  After  Anthony  D. 
Rogers  and  his  nephew  Donnie 
Clemmons  y/ere  arosied  and  locked  up 
for  fleeing  a traffic  crash  that  killed 
three  women  in  another  auto,  they 
switched  clothing  and  idcntificatioo 
wristbands.  When  police  decided  that 
Rogers  was  Ihe  driver,  Clemmons  was 
(he  only  man  left  in  (he  celt  as  Rogers 
hod  walked  out  of  tlie  St.  Louis  precinct 
under  Clemmons's  name  Rogers  is  still 
missing  and  Clemmons  has  been 
charged  with  aidirig  c<cape  from  cus- 
tody. 

MONTANA  — In  Livingston,  Aon>n 
Jenkins  begun  his  iiiM  day  on  the  job 
as  a police  officer  nght  after  pleading 
guilty  to  misdemeanor  drunken  driving. 
City  Manager  Steve  Golnur  said  offi- 
cials knew  of  the  charges  hut  believed 
Jenkins,  a former  sheriff's  deputy  who 
was  laid  off  due  to  budget  cuts,  was  the 
best  applicant. 

NEBRASKA  — Venzon  Wireless  has 
donalcd  1 1 new  child-safety  seats  to  the 
Omaha  Police  Department  The  seals, 
which  cost  $140  each,  arc  used  when 
officers  take  children  from  u home  to 
place  them  in  foster  care. 

The  City  of  Harvard  on  June  12  fired 
Police  Chief  Jeff  Sadd,  who  has  been 
suspended  without  pay  since  April, 
when  he  was  accused  of  offering  $20 
to  an  informant  to  burn  (wo  vacant 
homes  and  a garage  in  or  near  Ihe  (own. 
City  officials  Ux)k  action  after  conclud- 
ing that  Ihe  town  could  not  go  much 
longer  without  local  police  protection. 
Sadd  is  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
commit  second  degree  arson. 

Outside  the  Dawes  County  Courthouse 
in  Churdron.  an  old  tree  was  taken  down 
and  Lady  Justice  was  carved  into  ihe 
stump  The  staff  loved  the  work  of  (he 
arlisl  but  did  not  know  who  was  respon- 
sible. After  running  a thank-you  letter 
m The  Chadron  Record,  Chudron  Slate 
College  studcnl  Christine  Oslerman 
called  to  confess  that  she  used  a chain 
saw  to  create  the  sculpture. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Drug  enforce- 
ment agents  will  be  added  to  help  fight 
the  spread  of  meihamphciaminc  in 
Rugby  and  Valley  City.  These  urcui 
were  chosen  because  they  don't  have 
Ihe  resources  of  larger  cities. 

Fargo  police  officers  Luke  Kalsow. 
Greg  l^mkc  and  Brady  Oberholizcr 
have  been  placed  on  paid  adminisira- 
iive  leave  and  arc  meeting  with  psy- 
chologists in  the  aftermath  of  (heir  fa- 
tal shooting  of  a suspect.  The  officers 
shot  and  killed  James  Wolf  after  he 
aimed  a 45-caliber  handgun  at  them 
from  less  than  six  feel  away.  After  Wolf 
fired  one  round,  two  of  the  officers  fired 
eight  rounds,  all  within  seconds. 
Kalsuw  was  awarded  Ihe  department's 
Medal  of  Valor,  the  second-highest 
honor.  12  years  ago  for  subduing  a sui- 
cidal man  who  pointed  a rifle  ai  him. 

WYOMING  — Fifty  complaints  have 
been  filed  against  police  statewide  for 
excessive  force  in  the  past  1 0 years  and 
Ca.spcr  police  are  the  subject  of  17  of 
them.  Casper  City  Manager  Tom 
Forsland  said  that  newspaper  coverage 
of  brutality  claims  is  partly  to  blame 
for  Ihe  high  claim  rate,  while  local  at- 
torney John  Robinson,  a former  public 
defender,  said  that  the  claim  rate  might 
be  high  due  lo  the  city’s  high  arrest  rate. 
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4RIZONA  — A six-monlh  inicmal 
jffairs  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
nine  Mesa  police  supervisors,  includ- 
ng  Assistant  Chief  Greg  Fowler,  two 
.‘ommanders.  three  lieutenants  and 
three  sergeants,  htwonded  wtih  only  one 
Inding  of  wrongdoing,  Sgt.  Jon  Terpay, 

I member  of  the  sex-crimes  unit,  was 
epnmandcd  for  taking  his  squad  hik- 
ng  for  several  hours  while  on  duty, 
vhich  Terpay  said  was  a tci.m-buiid- 
ng  exercise.  All  other  complaints. 
Arhich  included  accusations  of  discri  mi' 
tation,  using  intimidation  tactics 
igumst  subordinates,  and  failing  to  re- 
port racial  slurs,  were  determined  to  be 
nthcr  "unfounded"  or  "not  sustained." 

COLORADO  — Various  police  de- 
partments in  the  state  will  provide  citi- 
zens with  information  on  registered  sex 
offenders  for  a fee  and  proof  of  resi- 
dency. The  Jefferson  County  Sheriff's 
Department  charges  $2  to  get  the  name. 
Jatc  of  birth,  and  address  of  a sex  of- 
fender. Aurora  police  charge  $5.  Boul- 
der police  $4.  and  Denver  police  $5. 
Lists  may  also  include  physical  descrip- 
uons.  photos,  and  place  of  cmploymcnt. 
In  Colorado  Springs,  the  police  will 
provide  the  list  for  a given  neighbor- 
hotxJ  for  $10.  For  $95  one  can  get  the 
entire  96-pugc  list. 

Aurora  Police  Officer  George  Pctrillo 
killed  his  wife,  his  two  small  children 
and  then  himself  with  a semiautomatic 
pistol  on  June  21.  Co-workers  said  that 
he  never  showed  any  signs  of  emotional 
problems  that  would  lead  to  such  a vio- 
lent outburst  Neighbors  said  that  while 
the  couple  quarreled,  there  was  never 
any  signs  of  domestic  violence.  Peinllo 
joined  the  Aurora  force  in  1998  alter 
16  years  with  the  New  York  City  Tran- 
sit Police. 

NKW  MEXICO  — Lurry  Brown 
Mitchell.  23.  of  the  Gallup  police 
SWAT  team  was  shot  to  death  on  June 
29  in  a standoff  with  a man  in  a mobile 
home.  His  alleged  killer,  Robert  Kiro. 
surrendered  after  he  hud  barricaded 
himself  in  his  home.  Mitchell  was  killed 
when  he  entered  Kiro's  home  to  end  the 
standoff.  Kiro  shot  another  officer, 
Michael  Mitchell,  hut  that  officer's 
body  armor  stopped  the  bullet.  Al- 
though Mitchell  had  on  u vest,  the  first 
bullet  hit  him  jusi  under  the  left  amv 
pit.  where  he  was  unprotected. 

Officials  on  the  Mese alero  Apache  res- 
sn  ation  arc  asking  the  state  Board  of 
Finance  for  $120,000.  the  estimated 
pnee  of  an  enhanced  9 1 1 system.  Lieut. 
Gov.  Walter  Bradley  said  there  are  sev- 
eral alternatives.  Including  having  911 
:alls  from  the  rcsersation  continue  to 
be  handled  by  the  Kuidoso  Police  De- 
partment. or  having  the  Mcscalcro 
Apaches  place  someone  at  the  Kuidoso 
police  dispatch  center  to  handle  the 
reservation's  911  calls. 

Clarence  McCoy,  a convicted  killer 
who  escaped  from  a New  Mexico 
pnson  almost  23  years  ago.  was  arrested 
in  Washington  on  June  IS  for  driving 
alone  m a car  pool  lane,  but  was  re- 
leased on  $75.fXX)  bond  eight  days  later 
McCoy  pleaded  guilty  in  1978  to  the 


strangulation  of  his  wife  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  to  10  years  in  prison,  but 
escaped  eight  months  into  his  prison 
term.  Gerges  Scott,  a spokesman  for  the 
New  Mexico  Corrections  Department, 
said  that  if  McCoy  made  bail,  "the  guy 
M not  going  to  show  up  to  an  extradi- 
tion hearing." 

OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  police  are 
looking  for  a man  who  poses  as  a strip- 
per and  then  sexually  assaults  women. 
He  typically  approaches  small  groups 
of  women  in  apartment  complexes  and 
says  he  is  there  to  deliver  a "stripper- 
gram."  Once  inside  a woman's  apart- 
ment. he  dancc.s  and  strips.  His  actions 
have  escalated  fmm  exposing  himself 
and  having  women  touch  him  to,  on 
June  24.  allegedly  raping  a 20-year-old 
woman. 

The  Slate  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
changed  its  policy  on  destroying  con- 
fiscated drugs  after  a former  employee 
of  a waste  disposal  company,  Robert 
Makee.  confessed  to  taking  10  pounds 
of  marijuana  from  the  Lone  Mountain 
disposal  site.  Makee  gave  the  marijuana 
to  his  nephew.  Monte  Lopshire,  who 
was  sentenced  to  1 2 years  in  prison  af- 
ter pleading  guilty  to  drug-  and  gun- 
possession  charges.  A spokesman  for 
the  agency  said  that  more  precautions 
are  being  taken  to  ensure  the  drugs  are 
being  disposed  of  correctly,  a process 
that  includes  shredding  the  drugs,  mix- 
ing them  with  concrete  and  burying  the 
hardened  mixture  in  a landfill. 

TEXAS  — A man  who  impregnated 
two  teenage  girls  while  on  probation  for 
having  sex  with  a 13-yeur-old  girl  has 
been  ordered  to  have  no  more  sex  until 
he  is  married.  State  District  Judge  J. 
Manuel  Banules.  who  issued  the  order, 
gained  national  attention  last  month 
when  he  ordered  15  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders to  place  signs  in  their  front 
yards  reading.  "Danger!  Registered  Sex 
Offender  Lives  Here." 

A San  Antonio  man.  Kenneth  Matt,  will 
serve  nine  months  in  jail  and  pay  a 
$4,000  fine  for  setting  fire  to  a cat.  af- 
ter reaching  a pica  bargain  on  a misde- 
meanor crucliy-to-animals  charge. 

Williamson  County  Sheriff  John 
Maspero  has  refused  to  reinstate  Sgt. 
Greg  Palm,  who  was  fired  for  being  a 
member  of  the  KKK  after  a review 
board  determined  that  his  membership 
amounted  to  conduct  unbecoming  a 
shenff's  office  employee.  Palm  claimed 
that  his  group  was  a chureh 

A teen-ager  on  a bicycle,  brandishing 
what  turned  out  to  be  a toy  gun.  held 
up  a Fort  Worth  Taco  Bell  by  pedaling 
up  to  a drive-through  window  and 
threatening  the  staff,  then  demanding 
money  and  food.  Police  were  called, 
arriving  as  the  thief  was  waiting  tor  his 
food.  The  teen-ager  fled  and  eventually 
surrendered,  but  not  before  he  was  shot 
m the  arm  and  leg.  Fort  Worth  police 
Lieut.  Duane  Paul  said  that  while  the 
thief  got  the  money,  "he  never  got  his 
chalupa." 

Hemphill  County  Shenff's  deputy  Jim 
Bruce  Graham  was  .shot  and  killed  June 
17  while  trying  to  serve  four  misde- 
meanor warrants.  The  warrants  for 
Chnstopher  Chad  Britton  included  as- 
sault and  making  a false  report  to  po- 
lice. Officers  used  helicopters  to  search 
for  Britton,  who  was  later  found  hiding 
in  the  Canadian  River. 


A new  law  signed  by  Gov.  Rick  Perry 
will  stiffen  the  penalty  for  Texans  who 
flee  from  the  police.  Attempting  to 
evade  police  in  a motor  vehicle,  which 
is  currently  a misdemeanor,  will  be 
upgraded  to  a slate  jail  felony.  The  bill 
was  pushed  through  the  Legislature  by 
Representative  Jose  Menendez.  a 
Democrat  from  San  Antonio,  where  1 7 
people  have  died  as  a result  of  police 
pursuits  since  1990. 

Arlington  police  Cpl.  Joey  Cushman. 
27.  was  killed  during  a training  inci- 
dent at  Ousley  Junior  High  School  in 
Arlington  on  June  7 by  fellow  officer 
Blane  Shaw,  who  fired  a shot  from  a 
9mm,  handgun  he  believed  to  be  loaded 
with  fake  bullets.  Now.  city  lawyers  are 
seeking  an  attorney  general's  opinion 
on  whether  to  release  certain  details 
about  the  fatal  shooting.  A surveillance 
videotape  of  the  incident,  911  tapes, 
emergency  dispatch  transcripts  and 
witness  affidavits  were  requested  by  the 
media  but  the  city  has  asked  that  the 
materials  be  exempt  from  release  be- 
cause they  contain  evidence.  Under 
Arlington  police  regulations,  officers 
arc  prohibited  from  bringing  loaded 
weapons  into  a classroom  when  the 
topic  is  firearms  training.  Lieut.  Roy 
Mitchell,  who  supervised  the  officers 
involved  in  the  shooting,  said  after  the 
shooting  that  it  was  not  against  depart- 
ment policy  to  bring  handguns  into  the 
classroom.  He  has  since  been  reas- 
signed as  a patrol  commander. 

The  bidding  for  an  Iniemei  domain  ad- 
dress named  for  accused  Houston  child- 
killer  Andrea  Pia  Yates  went  up  to 
$752,011  on  (he  eBay  on-line  auction 
site  before  web  site  eBay  administra- 
tors halted  the  bidding,  citing  a policy 
against  the  sale  of  "murderabilia"  items. 
The  seller.  Charles  H.  Ziegler  3d,  a 
truck  driver  from  Penndel.  Pa,,  said  he 
was  surprised  that  anybody  actually 
made  a bid  and  that  he  was  only  trying 
to  direct  potential  buyers  to  another 
auction  in  which  he  is  seeking  to  sell 
the  domain  name 

BonnyLeeBakley.com  for  at  least  $1 
million.  Bonny  Lee  Bakley  is  (he  slain 
wife  of  actor  Robert  Blake. 


ALASKA  — William  Goldberg  re- 
signed as  an  Anchorage  police  officer 
June  25.  thus  avoiding  termination  af- 
ter he  was  charged  with  seven  counts 
of  sexually  abusing  a teenage  girl.  The 
relationship  between  Goldberg.  31 . and 
the  girl  began  m 1997,  when  the  girl 
was  15.  and  continued  for  about  a year. 
Goldberg  still  faces  the  loss  of  his  state 
law  enforcement  certification. 

CALIFORNIA  — Beauty  queen 
Emily  Arnold  gave  up  her  crown  as 
Miss  Barslow  alter  she  was  arrested  for 
defacing  a car  owned  by  California 
Highway  Patrol  Officer  Stan  Clair 
Arnold  admitted  to  wnling  "not  nice" 
and  "mean"  in  chalk  on  the  car  driven 
by  Clair's  teenage  daughter 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Protective 
League  has  filed  a claim  against  the 
police  department,  alleging  it  is  unfairly 
investigating  the  husband  of  the  union's 
president.  Officer  Mike  Grasso  was 


given  a three -day  suspension  for  using 
a firearm  during  a training  exercise  in 
March  2000,  slightly  injuring  a recruit 
by  firing  a blank  shell.  However,  when 
the  case  went  through  the  department's 
internal  affairs  division,  investigators 
suggested  that  the  case  be  submitted  to 
a Board  of  Rights  inquiry,  and  Chief 
Bernard  C.  Parks  agreed.  The  union's 
general  counsel.  Hank  Hernandez,  said 
Parks  is  taking  criticisms  of  him  by 
union  president  Mitzi  Grasso  too  per- 
sonally. The  union  has  charged  that 
Parks  is  an  unfair  disciplinarian  and  his 
policies  are  overly  strict.  A spokesman 
for  the  police  said  that  the  league's  in- 
terpretation of  the  case  was  "totally  in- 
accurate and  misleading."  Mike  Grasso 
is  a Medal  of  Valor  winner  and  was 
honored  in  1996by  then-PresideniBill 
Clinton  for  risking  his  life  to  save  two 
people  trapped  in  a flood  control  chan- 
nel. 

In  San  Diego,  demonstrators  who 
showed  up  to  protest  a biotechnology 
industry  convention  numbered  in  the 
hundreds,  rather  than  the  thousands  that 
police  had  anticipated.  Officers  made 
arrests  on  charges  such  as  jaywalking 
and  carrying  picket  signs  attached  to 
sticks  that  don’t  meet  city  codes.  Po- 
lice admitted  that  they  used  any  infrac- 
tion they  could  to  get  potential  trouble- 
makers off  the  streets,  in  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing a repeat  of  the  violent  clashes  that 
marred  the  1999  World  Trade  Organi- 
zation meeting  in  Seattle,  which  led  to 
more  than  600  arrests  and  caused  $2.5 
million  in  downtown  property  damage. 

Long  Beach  homicide  detectives  were 
investigating  the  death  of  48-year-oId 
Glenda  Reymer.  who  died  after  police 
fired  beanbags  at  her  during  a standoff 
outside  her  home.  After  phoning  in  a 
false  911  call,  in  which  she  said  that 
her  boyfriend  had  overdosed,  Reymer 
threatened  police  and  onlookers  with  a 
knife.  Police  tned  to  negotiate  with  her 
before  shooting  her  twice  in  the  arm  and 
torso.  Reymer's  live-in  boyfriend  said 
that  Reymer  was  "extremely  ill”  from 
an  undiagnosed  stomach  illness,  and 
had  lost  almost  40  pounds,  leaving  her 
very  tiny  and  frail. 

Huntington  Beach  police  are  investigat- 
ing the  department's  handling  of  a 
woman's  allegations  that  officer  Mark 
Trachman  stalked  and  harassed  her 
three  months  before  he  was  arrested  for 
allegedly  molesting  a I4-year-old  girl. 
She  claims  (hat  the  department  did  not 
seem  interested  in  investigating  the  in- 
cidents when  she  reported  them  to  in- 
ternal affairs  investigators  in  February. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Officer  Melvin 
Boyd  was  arrested  June  15  for  alleg- 
edly conspinng  with  five  other  people 
to  bilk  a real  estate  broker  out  of  $1 
million.  The  arrest  marked  the  third 
lime  in  June  that  LAPD  officers  were 
accused  of  crimes.  Officer  Ruben 
Pulomures  was  arrested  on  tederal  drug 
trafficking  charges  after  allegedly  try- 
ing to  purchase  cocaine  from  an  under- 
cover agent.  He  is  also  a suspect  in  the 
stabbing  death  of  a Huntington  Park 
man.  Sgt.  Kurt  Blodgett  was  arrested 
for  allegedly  stealing  electronic  equip- 
ment from  an  Anaheim  store. 

Tons  of  rotting  squid,  which  were 
seized  on  April  28  along  with  13  tons 
of  cocaine  in  the  largest  drug  seizure  in 
U.S.  maritime  history,  are  now  causing 
problems  for  federal  prosecutors.  A 
judge's  order  that  the  squid  be  pre- 


served “in  its  current  state  for  further 
testing"  has  cost  the  government  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  keep  the  fish  stored 
at  a temperature  of  40  degrees  below 
zero.  Defense  attorneys  want  the  squid 
kept  to  prove  their  contention  that  the 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  crew  members 
of  the  152-foot  fishing  boat  were  fish- 
ing and  using  the  squid  as  bait.  Federal 
prosecutors  are  also  storing  the  record 
haul  of  cocaine  in  an  undisclosed  loca- 
tion. at  a cost  of  $40,000  a month. 

On  June  23.  Los  Angeles  Police  Officer 
Gene  Colello  fatally  shot  Keith  Tho- 
mas Ewing,  who  had  been  seeing 
Colello 's  ex -girlfriend,  and  then  turned 
the  gun  on  himself.  Colello's  father  said 
that  his  son  was  under  a psychiatrist's 
care  for  depression  and  had  been  told 
by  the  department  that  they  were  going 
to  fire  him  for  poor  performance. 

NEVADA  — Metro  Las  Vegas  Police 
Officer  Jon  Aaron  Brown,  who  was 
acquitted  of  felony  drug  charges  in 
January,  is  on  the  verge  of  receiving  a 
$235,000  settlement  from  the  Las  Ve- 
gas police.  In  May  1999.  Brown  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  and  almost  died 
after  he  ingested  the  drug  GHB.  At  his 
trial,  he  claimed  he  did  not  know  how 
the  drug  got  into  his  system.  After  he 
was  acquitted.  Brown  filed  a discrimi- 
nation complaint  against  the  depart- 
ment. 

OREGON  — The  Lake  Oswego  Po- 
lice Department's  first  survey  of  pub- 
lic attitudes  has  revealed  that  nearly 
nine  out  of  10  respondents  want  offic- 
ers to  spend  more  time  interacting  with 
residents  outside  their  patrol  cars. 
Thirty-six  percent  said  that  visibility  is 
the  most  beneficial  use  of  police  time, 
followed  by  32  percent  who  promoted 
working  with  children  and  teens,  and 
19  percent  who  favored  community 
policing.  More  than  four  out  of  five  re- 
spondents said  their  perception  of  the 
LOPD  was  favorable.  However,  most 
respondents  also  said  that  the  police  are 
stricter  in  some  neighborhoods.  Results 
from  the  survey  are  expected  to  help 
Improve  customer  service. 

WASHINGTON  — King  County 
Sheriff  Dave  Reichert  has  asked  the 
prosecutor's  office  to  appeal  an 
arbitrator's  decision  to  reinstate  fired 
deputy  John  Vanderwalker,  who  was 
fired  for  using  unnecessary  force  dur- 
ing the  1999  WorldTrade  Organization 
riots.  Vanderwalker  was  seen  on  news 
clips  kicking  a woman  and  pepper- 
spraying two  other  women. 

Car  owners  in  Washington  can  now 
participate  in  a "Watch  Your  Car"  pro- 
gram. in  which  decals  voluntarily  ap- 
plied to  their  vehicles  allow  police  to 
pull  them  over  between  the  hours  of  I 
and  5 a.m.  Auto  thefts  rose  by  3.3  per- 
cent m Washington  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  police  chiefs  and  sher- 
iffs association. 

No  one  has  claimed  responsibility  for 
a June  1 1 explosion  outside  of  a Tacoma 
medical  clinic  where  abortions  are  per- 
formed. The  explosion,  which  caused 
no  injuries  and  only  minor  damage,  is 
being  investigated  by  the  police,  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  and  the  FBI.  Investigators 
found  pieces  of  plastic  spnnkler  pipe 
but  aren't  sure  whether  the  explosive 
was  placed  inside  that  pipe.  Witnesses 
saw  three  young  men  and  a woman  run- 
ning from  the  scene. 
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Phony  as  a 3-dollar  bill  — but  more  realistic: 


Sophisticated  fake  IDs  are  growing  problem 


Compuier-savvy  teenagers  who  can 
create  counterfeit  IDs  with  such  aston- 
ishing verisimilitude  that  police  need 
to  use  technology  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  real  article  are  forcing  states 
to  spend  millions  to  upgrade  the  sophis- 
tication of  their  driver’s  licenses  and 
other  official  documents. 

To  hijack  an  advertising 
catchphrase:  These  are  not  your  parent's 
fake  IDs.  No  longer  do  underage  drink- 
ers use  an  Exacto-blade  and  glue  to 
dummy  up  a driver’s  license,  said  Sgt. 
Jacques  Croom.  who  supervises  the  al- 
cohol initiatives  unit  for  the  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md..  Police  Department. 
“Now  the  Internet  is  huge,"  he  told 
USA  Today.  “Kids  can  do  a great  job 
with  scanners  and  color  printers." 

So  great  a job,  in  fact,  that  counter- 
feit driver's  licenses  are  flooding  the 
nation.  Croom  estimates  that  50  percent 
of  high  school  and  college  students 
have  fake  IDs. 

During  four  spnng-break  weeks  this 
year,  agents  with  the  Florida  Division 
of  Alcoholic  Beverages  and  Tobacco  in 
Panama  City  and  Daytona  Beach  ar- 


A federal  anti-crime  initiative  aimed 
at  public  housing  developments  has 
been  so  poorly  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development’s  office  of  inspector  gen- 
eral that,  in  a rare  instance  of  one  watch- 
dog agency  investigating  another,  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recommended  that  the  program  be  shut 
down. 

“Operation  Safe  Home,"  a joint  anti- 
crime initiative  among  HUD.  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies. has  received  $92  million  from 
Congress  since  its  inception  in  1994. 
Under  the  program,  task  forces  inves- 
tigate criminal  activity  in  public  hous- 
ing. with  special  agents  from  HUD’s 
office  of  inspector  general  conducting 
undercover  operations,  making  arrests 
and  referring  cases  for  prosecution.  As 
of  December  2000,  there  were  280  such 
task  forces  operating  nationwide.  The 
program  also  facilitated  the  relocation 
of  witnesses  and  families  who  had  as- 
sisted local  law  enforcement. 

In  the  GAO’s  sharply  worded  report, 
released  in  early  July,  the  congressional 
auditing  agency  contended  that  the  Safe 
Home  program  had  double-counted 
some  of  its  claimed  25,000  arrests  and 
500  convictions,  relying  on  multiple 
data  collection  methods  instead  of 
single  information  system.  "Due  to  the 
problems  with  these  data  collection 
mechanisms  and  the  lack  of  documen- 
tation, the  arrest  statistics  that  the  OIG 
(Office  of  Inspector  General)  has  re- 
ported to  Congress  since  1 994  are  nei- 
ther reliable  nor  supportable."  the  re- 
port said. 

The  program  also  failed  to  obtain 
complete  information  on  the  money 
spent  by  the  task  forces.  While  the  OIG 
provided  overall  information  on  the 
expenditures  for  individual  units'  ac- 
tivities. HUD  could  not  "readily  pro- 
vide" detailed  information  on  where  the 
funding  went.  “Thus,  the  OIG  did  not 
have  a reliable  mechanism  for  estimat- 
ing its  funding  needs,  allocating  pro- 
gram resources,  and  determining  how 
funds  were  spent,"  stated  the  report. 

Moreover,  no  centra)  records  were 


rested  350  teenagers  with  fake  IDs  and 
1 ,200  for  underage  drinking.  They  con- 
fiscated I0.(X)0  bogus  IDs. 

“The  average  printer  you  can  buy 

The  most  easily 
counterfeited 
document?  A New 
Jersey  driver’s  license. 

from  Wal-Man  creates  a very  good 
quality  license.”  said  Dave  Myers,  who 
teaches  Rorida  police  how  to  spot  the 
phonies.  Every  month,  he  told  USA 
Today,  he  revises  his  training  manual 
to  keep  up  with  improvements  in  fake 
driver’s  licenses,  which  are  getting  so 
good  “that  we  actually  have  to  use  labo- 
ratory equipment  to  detect  them." 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  be- 
came one  of  the  first  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  nation  this  year  to  in- 
troduce small  scanners  that  can  read  the 


kept  of  complaints  against  the 
program's  own  agents,  some  of  whom 
had  been  disciplined  for  offenses  in- 
cluding stealing  federal  funds,  mishan- 
dling evidence,  having  inappropriate 
relationships  with  informants  and  us- 
ing excessive  force  against  minors. 

‘The  Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Investigations  and  these  Special 
Agents  in  Charge  told  us  that  they  were 
aware  of  seven  complaints  lodged 
against  HUD  OIG  special  agents  en- 
gaged in  Operation  Safe  Home  activi- 
ties from  January  1997  through  May 
2001.  including  allegations  such  as 
sexual  harassment,  improper  use  of 
authority  and  misuse  of  funds,"  said  the 
report.  Of  these  complaints,  HUD  re- 
ported to  the  GAO  that  three  were  still 
under  investigation  and  four  were 
closed. 

But  that  information  was  not  con- 
sistent with  data  provided  previously  by 
HUD  officials  and  confirmed  by  the 
OIG  and  OIG  officials.  A list  of  disci- 
plinary actions  taken  against  OIG  em- 
ployees from  January  2000  through  the 


Following  the  lead  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Police  Bureau,  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  has  hired  a small  informa- 
tion systems  consulting  firm.  Liekar 
Strategic  Solutions,  to  develop  a moni- 
toring system  for  its  10,0(X)  officers. 

Called  Risk  Management  and 
Analysis  Tools  (RMAAT),  the  program 
will  use  data-mining  techniques  to  pro- 
vide a broad  statistical  overview  of  an 
officer's  long-term  performance,  as 
well  as  zoom  in  on  specifics  to  provide 
detailed  breakdowns  of  an  officer’s 
daily  activity.  Development  of  such  a 
system  is  a requirement  of  a consent 
decree  entered  into  with  the  Justice 
[>epariment.  as  was  the  case  in  Pitts- 
burgh. (See  LEN,  Oct.  31.  1999,1 

Liekar  Strategic  Solutions  helped 
develop  the  Performance  Assessment 
and  Review  System  (PARS)  program 


magnetic  strips  or  bar  codes  on  the  back 
of  driver’s  licenses,  state  ID  cards  and 
even  military  IDs.  The  device,  ID- 
Check,  looks  like  a small  fax  machine, 
and  it  was  used  by  undercover  officers 
posing  as  bouncers  in  the  city's  bars 
dunng  a crackdown  in  February.  The 
device  is  a more  effective  and  genteel 
way  of  catching  underage  drinkers  than 
the  usual  raids,  said  authorities. 

"Some  of  the  bars  thought  that  we 
were  overly  pernicious  in  targeting 
them  rather  than  targeting  the  individu- 
als who  use  the  fake  IDs."  Lieut.  Pat 
Burke,  the  department's  traffic  coordi- 
nator. told  The  Washington  Post. 

While  the  issue  of  fake  IDs  was 
brought  to  the  forefront  in  May  when 
President  Bush's  twin  daughters,  Jenna 
and  Barbara,  were  cited  for  trying  to 
buy  liquor  in  an  Austin,  Texas,  bar  with 
someone  clse’s  ID.  the  problem  first 
began  to  balloon  in  the  1980s  when  the 
country's  drinking  age  was  raised  to  2 1 . 
In  1984.  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  forced  states  to  either  raise  their 
drinking  age  from  1 8 or  1 9 to  2 1 or  for- 
feit part  of  their  federal  highway  funds. 


following  year  was  reviewed  by  the 
GAO  and  found  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine “whether  it  included  any  addi- 
tional allegations  against  special 
agents"  engaged  in  program  activities. 

Operation  Safe  Home  is  funded 
through  the  Drug  Elimination  Program, 
an  initiative  created  in  1989  to  provide 
grants  to  help  public  housing  authori- 
ties reduce  drug-related  crime.  The  ini- 
tiative funds  a variety  of  local  policing 
efforts,  including  patrols,  alarm  systems 
and  after-school  programs.  Under  Presi- 
dent Bush's  2002  budget,  the  program's 
appropriation  of  $3 10  million  would  be 
halved,  (See  LEN.  March  3 1 . 2001 .] 

Said  Michael  Zerega.  spokesman 
for  the  HUD  inspector  general's  office: 
"Everyone  has  a stake  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  violent  crime  in  our  public  hous- 
ing projects."  His  office,  said  Zerega. 
had  the  expertise  to  work  with  federal 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  was  ad- 
dressing the  problems  on  its  own. 
HUD'S  acting  deputy  inspector  general. 
James  A.  Heist,  said  his  office  had  al- 
ready adopted  most  of  the  GAO's  rec- 


used by  the  Pittsburgh  Police  Bureau. 

By  streamlining  the  LAPD’s  22  ex- 
isting data  bases  of  information  on  of- 
ficers. RMAAT  will  be  able  to  draw  a 
composite  view  of  an  employee  as  com- 
pared with  his  or  her  peers.  The  result 
will  be  displayed  through  color-coded 
charts.  Officers  who  use  force  against 
suspects  far  more  than  average,  for  ex- 
ample. would  fall  into  a red  category: 
those  who  are  less  aggressive  would  be 
placed  in  the  yellow  or  green  category. 
RMAAT  will  make  comparisons  by 
weighing  multiple  factors  that  can  af- 
fect job  performance,  such  as  the  nski- 
ness  of  an  assignment,  or  time  of  shift. 

The  system  is  fair  and  accurate  be- 
cause the  firm  spent  a considerable 
amount  of  time  studying  how  law  en- 
forcement agencies  function,  Debra 
Gaab.  a vice  president  of  LSS.  told  The 


At  aboul  the  same  time,  personal  com- 
puters and  other  allied  technology  be- 
came commonplace,  quickly  providing 
the  tools  for  creating  a better  fake  ID. 

Replica  driver's  licenses  from  all  50 
states  are  available  over  the  Internet, 
but  some  are  easier  to  copy  than  oth- 
ers. said  police.  New  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample. prints  its  drivers  licenses  in  a 
basic  type  font  and  uses  a code  that  is 
easily  deciphered.  Although  the  license 
has  some  secunty  features,  such  as  u 
simple  hologram,  it  is  particularly  eu.sy 
to  forge.  “New  Jersey  is  by  far  the  No. 
1 counterfeit  document,"  said  Honda's 
Myers.  “New  Jersey  makes  a very  poor 
document," 

Beginning  in  2003,  however,  the 
stale’s  license  will  include  a bar  code 
and  a digital  photo.  The  switch  is  go- 
ing to  cost  New  Jersey  about  $12  mil- 
lion. According  to  Dana  Sullivan  of  the 
state's  Motor  Vehicle  Services  division, 
police  will  be  able  to  scan  the  new  li- 
censes with  a device  similar  to  that  now 
used  to  nng  up  purchases  and  determine 
whether  the  document  is  legitimate  or 
not. 


ommendations,  such  as  establishing  a 
centralized  tracking  system  for  funds, 
arrests  and  disciplinary  problems. 

In  a letter  to  the  GAO  from  Heist's 
office  dated  June  8.  the  acting  deputy 
inspector  general  responded  to  a draft 
version  of  the  GAO  report,  disagree- 
ing with  a number  of  allegations.  If 
anything.  Heist  asseried,  arrest  and  con- 
viction data  are  underreported. 

“(Ylou  elected  not  to  review  or 
sample  arrest  and  conviction  data  main- 
tained in  the  individual  case  files  main- 
tained by  the  OIG  in  its  district  and  field 
offices,  which  is  where  OSH  (Opera- 
tion Safe  Home  | activities  occur."  wrote 
Heist.  Instead,  only  summary  records 
maintained  at  OIG  headquariers  were 
reviewed. 

Heist  also  took  issue  with  the 
report's  contention  that  investigators 
could  not  precisely  determine  the  num- 
ber of  complaints  made  against  agents 
because  the  program  lacked  a central 
system  for  such  documentation.  The 
program  has  such  a system,  even 
though  It  is  not  required  to.  he  said. 


Pittsburgh  early-warning  system 
lands  In  court.  See  Page  10. 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  "You  have  to 
understand  how  they  work  before  you 
can  understand  how  to  create  a system 
that  works  for  them." 

RMAAT  will  also  help  departments 
identify  good  performers,  said  the 
company's  president.  Robert  Liekar. 
noting  that  the  system  helps  officers 
with  exemplary  records  get  noticed. 

"We're  considenng  it  a nsk  moni- 
toring system."  said  Sgt.  Gregory 
Valenti.  "Hopefully,  through  this  sys- 
tem. we'll  be  able  to  provide  better  ser- 
vice to  the  public."  Valenti  said  he  was 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  while  visit- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  department  to  view 
PARS. 


Other  slates  have  already  taken 
similar  measures.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
state  began  is.suing  color-coded  licenses 
to  minors  lust  year.  Maine  introduced  a 
bar-coded  license  in  1999.  and  Mary- 
land plans  to  switch  to  vertical  licenses 
for  drivers  under  21. 

Authorities  have  olso  been  cracking 
down  on  Internet  sites  that  offer  tem- 
plates for  making  authentic-looking 
dnver's  licen.scs.  In  March,  the  federal 
Internet  False  Identification  Prevention 
Act  was  passed,. making  it  a felony  for 
Web  sites  based  in  the  U.S.  to  offer 
driver's  license  templates.  Violators 
could  be  sentenced  to  a year  in  prison 
if  their  template  is  used  to  produce  even 
one  counterfeit  document.  The  punish- 
ment escalates  to  20  years  if  it  is  used 
to  make  five  fake  IDs. 

Sites  are  able  to  skin  the  law,  how- 
ever. by  being  bused  outside  the  coun- 
try or  by  using  disclaimers  that  refer  to 
their  products  as  novelty  items  not  in- 
tended as  legitimuic  identification 
Internet  message  boards  also  provide 
pointers  on  forging  IDs.  Tlic  "Fake  ID 
Discussion  Board,”  for  example,  offers 
4 1 pages  of  tips,  such  us  the  type  of 
paint  used  to  make  the  hologram  on 
New  Jersey  dnver’s  licenses. 

In  Knoxville,  state  lawmakers  have 
decided  to  get  tough  on  tecnagen  them- 
selves. Legislation  pus.scd  in  May  re- 
vokes the  licenses  of  minors  caught 
using  a fake  ID  to  buy  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 'This  places  personal  responsi- 
bility on  the  person  who  is  under  21 
years  of  age,"  said  state  Representative 
Jumie  Hagood,  a co-sponsor  of  the  bill. 
"We  hope  losing  one's  wheels  will  be  u 
deterrent  for  many.  Fur  those  who  still 
are  willing  to  lest  the  system  and  arc 
found  guilty,  we  hope  the  punishment 
will  be  swift  and  certain." 
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Federal  public  housing  anti-crime 
effort  gets  a resounding  thumbs-down 


LAPD  takes  next  step  in  developing 
monitoring  system  for  10,000  officers 
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People  & Places 


Nothing 
like  a Dane 

With  a dying  child  in  Texat>.  and  a 
Great  Dane  in  South  Carolina,  the  task 
of  finding  the  fastest  way  between  the 
two  points  fell  to  three  Charleston  po- 
lice officers,  who  drove  through  the 
proverbial  hell  and  high  water  — a 
chemical  spill  and  storms  — to  get  the 
dog  to  the  boy  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  officers'  1.200-milc  odyssey 
began  In  mid-Junc  when  Sgt.  I)ru 
Patterson  saw  a television  segment 
about  Ray  Sloan,  a 9-ycar-old  who  had 
been  buttling  cancer  for  a year  and  was 
not  expected  to  live  through  the  week. 
While  undergoing  irealmcni.  the  boy 
had  bcfricndciTa  Great  Dane  in  a 
therapy  program  He  had  desperately 
wanted  one  of  the  dogs  ever  since. 

"I  said  to  my  wife.  'Wc  have  to  do 
something  for  this  child, said 
Patterson,  a father  of  two,  ■‘Here's  a 9- 
year-old  boy  who's  dying.  What's  his 
last  wish?  To  have  this  dog.  How  hard 
can  this  be?” 

Ray's  family  had  been  in  touch  with 
a woman  m Summerville.  S.C.,  who 
runs  a Great  Dane  rescue  operation. 
Gloria  Colangelo  had  the  perfect  dog 
for  Ray  — a gentle  2-ycar-old  named 
Winnie  The  problem  lay  in  getting  the 
dog  to  Texas. 

Patterson,  president  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  Charleston  Metro 
Lodge  5.  offered  his  group’s  assistance 
to  Colangelo.  With  the  permission  of 
Police  Chief  Reuben  Greenberg, 
Patterson  and  officers  George  Brad- 
ley and  Robert  Forsythe  hit  the  road 
in  one  of  the  depanment’s  Chevy  Sub- 
urbans on  June  21.  They  traveled  on 
their  own  time,  with  the  FOP  lodge 
covering  their  expenses. 

Their  only  concern,  said  Patterson, 
was  getting  the  dog  to  rural  Cleburne. 
Texas,  in  lime  "Our  biggest  fear  was 
that  the  child  would  die  before  we  got 
there."  he  told  The  Associated  Press, 

Despite  driving  through  traffic, 
storms,  and  a chemical  spill,  the  three 
arrivedinTcxusjust  1 7 hours  later  The 
child  was  awake  and  waiting  fur  them. 
Said  Patterson:  “He  was  in  a chair,  and 
he  couldn't  even  lift  his  arm  up.  But 
his  face  jusi  lit  nghi  up  when  he  saw 
Winnie.  I don't  care  how  big  and  bud 
you  arc.  when  you  see  that..  , It  just 
tore  me  up" 

After  just  a few  hours’  sleep  and 
breakfast  with  the  Sloan  family,  the 
Charleston  officers  were  back  on  the 
road  headed  home 

On  July  9.  Kay  Sloan  lost  his  long 
battle  with  cancer.  The  dog  has  been 
adopted  by  his  IK-ycar-old  sister, 
Heather 

Shining 

■<night 

Veteran  Florida  iriKipcr  Christo- 
pher A.  Knight  was  lapped  in  June  to 
head  the  slate's  Highway  Patrol. 

Knight,  44.  IS  a 20-ycar  veteran  who 
served  most  recently  as  troop  com- 
mander of  the  agency's  north  region  and 
chief  of  the  patrol's  training  academy. 
He  joined  the  Highway  Patrol  in  1 98 1 . 
Knight  will  replace  Col.  Charles 
“Curl”  Hall,  who  retired  on  June  28 
after  3S  years  with  the  agency. 

"I'm  excited  about  the  opportunity 


to  shape  this 
organiza- 
tion." he 
said. 

Deter- 
mining 
whether  the 
agency  en- 
gages in  ra- 
cial profiling 
and  promot- 
ing more  mi- 
norities to  the 
upper 
reaches  of 
the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  will  be 
among  his  lop  pnonties.  said  Knight. 
"It  probably  is  the  single  biggest  issue 
m the  country  (for  troopers),  racial  pro- 
filing.” he  told  The  Associated  Press. 

The  Highway  Patrol  began  track- 
ing traffic  stops  last  year  in  effort  to  find 
out  if  racial  profiling  is  a problem,  Thai 
initiative  will  continue  under  Knight's 
watch,  he  said. 

Closer 
to  home 

Veteran  police  executive  Michael 
Berkow  has  helped  rebuild  the  police 
force  in  Somalia,  and  restore  order  in 
Haiti-  His  next  law  enforcement  chal- 
lenge will  be  a little  closer  to  home.  In 
Irvine.  Calif.,  where  Berkow  recently 
succeeded  Chief  Charles  Brobeck,  the 
goal  will  be  to  continue  the  police  de- 
partment's high  quality  of  service  as  the 
city  undergoes  significant  expansion. 

Berkow.  46.  stepped  down  as  police 
chief  of  South  Pasadena.  Calif.,  to  as- 
sume command  in  Irvmc  in  August.  A 
former  lawyer  who  worked  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  on  assignments  around 
the  world,  Berkow  has  tremendous  ex- 
perience on  both  the  international  and 
national  level,  said  Irvine  City  Manager 
Allison  Hart 


"He  is  very  bright,  very  energetic, 
very  technically  skilled,  and  he  under- 
stands the  field  of  public  safety.”  she 
told  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

A native  of  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
Berkow  holds  a law  degree  from  Syra- 
cuse University.  He  spent  one  year  as  a 
First  Amendment  lawyer  and  another 
clerking  for  a federal  judge.  Berkow 
began  his  policing  career  with  the 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  Police  Department, 
where  he  led  a comiption  probe. 

He  was  hired  by  the  city  of  South 
Pasadena  in  1997  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
sex  scandal  and  FBI  probe  into  allega- 
tions that  an  officer’s  involvement  in  a 
hit-and-run  was  covered  up  by  authori- 
ties. Prior  to  that.  Berkow  was  chief  in 
the  Riverside  County  city  of  Coachella. 
Several  city  officials  were  arrested  there 
under  his  watch. 

Of  Irvine.  Berkow  said  it  is  city  with 
a "real  complexity  of  issues.”  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  to  do  "some  spe- 
cial kinds  of  policing.”  Topping  his 
agenda,  he  told  The  Times,  "is  to  learn 
everything  I possibly  can,  most  particu- 
larly. the  city’s  core  values.” 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Berkow  described  Irvine 
as  a high  quality-of-Iife  city,  one  that  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  both  in 
terms  of  area  and  population.  "Obvi- 
ously. one  of  the  goals  is  to  continue" 
to  maintain  that  standard  as  the  city 
expands,  said  Berkow.  "There  are  some 
real  challenges  there." 

The  spectrum  area.  Irvine's  new 
entertainment  district,  has  become  a 
destination  for  revelers,  with  its  con- 
centration of  bars  and  nightclubs,  As  a 
result,  said  Berkow,  the  department  can- 
not police  the  city  as  if  it  were  still  just 
a residential  community.  “One  of  the 
things  we're  really  iryjng  to  think 
about.”  he  told  LEN,  "is,  how  do  we 
grow  the  police  department  in  a way  so 
it  can  best  serve  the  community  while 
utilizing  the  appropriate  resources?” 

For  now.  Berkow  is  still  learning 
about  his  new  city  and  the  department. 


He  has  asked  every  employee,  both 
sworn  and  civilian,  to  send  him  a 
r6sum6  along  with  a list  of  three  things 
they  love  about  the  agency,  three  things 
they  hate,  and  one  which  they  would 
change  immediately. 

"I  got  notebooks  full  of  really  won- 
derful, well  thought  out,  passionate  let- 
ters which,  first  of  all,  gave  me  a very 
warm  welcome."  said  Berkow.  “It  also 
gave  me  a flavor  the  culture  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  issues  that  exist." 
What  has  strongly  impressed  him,  he 
said,  is  the  high  regard  colleagues  have 
for  each  other,  and  for  the  city  of  Irvine. 
‘They're  constantly  astounded  by  the 
talent  in  the  employee  ranks,  and  I have 
to  agree,  having  looked  at  the  r^sum^s. 
It’s  really  staggering." 

Vested 

interest 

In  the  spirit  of  Texas,  law  enforce- 
ment and  community  building,  a cor- 
poral with  the  campus  police  depart- 
ment of  Richland  College  in  Dallas  has 
embarked  on  a project  to  help  fellow 
officers  in  Brazil  whose  equipment 
needs  are  such  that  few  have  bulletproof 
vests. 

Cpl.  Michael  Horak  launched 
Project  Brazil  after  a recent  trip  to  that 
country  to  visit  his  wife's  family.  He 
has  approached  several  agencies,  in- 
cluding those  in  Garland,  Dallas  and 
New  York,  about  donating  used  equip- 
ment that  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
out.  "I'm  just  trying  to  help."  he  said. 
“Some  of  these  departments  are  so  far 
behind,  and  we  can  help  them  catch 
up." 

Bulletproof  vests  are  badly  needed 
in  Brazil,  said  Jose  Raymundo 
Nogueria  dos  Santos,  president  of  the 
International  Police  Association  in  Bra- 
zil and  chief  pobce  investigator  with  the 
Sao  Paulo  State  Police.  Vests,  he  said. 


are  usually  worn  only  by  the  depart- 
ments' tactical  units  and  most  officers' 
weapons  are  older  models  without  the 
safety  features  common  on  newer  fire- 
arms. Police,  said  Nogueria.  must  pay 
for  their  own  ammunition  when  they 
mn  out,  as  well  as  their  own  pepper 
spray. 

The  donated  equipment  — vests, 
jackets  and  bells  — will  first  be  dis- 
tributed to  officers  belonging  to  the  IPA. 
then  to  departments  with  the  greatest 
need,  said  Nogueria.  No  weapons  or 
ammunition  will  be  donated. 

Horak.  who  is  also  a police  instruc- 
tor and  Air  Force  reservist,  said  he 
hopes  to  ship  the  donations  to  Brazil 
when  he  returns  to  lecture  there  in  Oc- 
tober. He  is  hoping  for  assistance  from 
airlines  in  shipping  the  equipment. 
Horak  is  also  being  helped  by  the 
association’s  Dalias  chapter.  "We  will 
certainly  help  him  with  anything  we 
can,"  said  Dallas  police  Capt.  Jack 
Bragg,  the  chapter’s  vice  president.  The 
organization,  he  said,  is  “all  about 
friendship,  fellowship  and  a few  good 
deeds." 

Mixed 

reaction 

The  initial  reaction  appears  to  be 
mixed  regarding  Lieut.  Col.  Timothy 
F.  Barry,  the  newly  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Connecticut  State  Police, 
who  is  either  a dedicated  leader  who 
supports  those  on  the  front  lines  or  a 
micromanager  eager  to  punish  anyone 
who  crosses  him. 

Barry  will  replace  Col.  John  F. 
Bardelli.  who  retired  in  June  after  35 
years  in  law  enforcement.  The  selec- 
tion came  as  something  of  a surprise  to 
those  who  had  hoped  that  Lt.  Col. 
Marjorie  Kolpa,  the  agency’s  highest- 
ranking  woman,  would  be  chosen  for 
the  post  by  Public  Safety  Commissioner 


The  baroque-n  windows  approach 


What  patrol  vehicles  could  not 
du.  Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
seem  to  be  accomplishing  on  a 
blighted  street  comer  m West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  which  has  seen  a sur- 
prising downturn  in  drug  dealing 
since  officers  began  pluying  classi- 
cal music  from  the  rooftop  of  an 
abandoned  building. 

"Our  miun  concern  was.  were  wc 
going  to  disturb  people  with  the 
noise."  said  Assistant  ChicfBob  Van 
Reeth.  who  heads  the  police 
department’s  community  response 
division.  “It  turns  nut  we  had  mod- 
erate success  with  it." 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  comer 
ot  Tamarind  and  Seventh  Street  ha.s 
been  a problem  for  residents  and 
police,  attracting  us  many  as  200  loi- 
terers on  a weekend  night.  But  when 
a tourist  from  Pennsylvania  was  fa- 
tally shot  m February  after  making  a 
wrong  turn  from  the  downtown  bars. 
Chief  Ric  Bradshaw  demanded  a 
permanent  solution. 

Enter  the  "dead  white  Europe- 
ans.” as  the  great  composers  arc 
sometimes  termed.  The  idea  of  play- 
ing the  soothing  sounds  of  Mozart 
and  other  musical  titans  came  to  West 
Palm  Beach  Sgts.  Ron  Ghianda  and 
Patrick  Flannery  after  they  learned 


about  the  method  at  a nuisance  abate- 
ment seminar  in  Virginia.  They  invested 
a few  hundred  dollars  in  a stereo  re- 
ceiver and  CDs,  and  appropriated  three 
police  siren  speakers  which  city  elec- 
tricians then  mounted  on  the  roof.  Three 
CDs.  one  Bach,  one  Mozan  and  one 
Beethoven,  play  in  constant  rotation 
inside  the  one-story  brick  building  and 


can  be  heard  several  blocks  away.  The 
speakers  are  encased  in  metal. 

"The  murder  had  happened  in  Feb- 
ruary. and  here  it  is  March  and  the  chief 
wants  something  done.  I said.  I don’t 
know,  you  put  a cop  here  24  hours  a 
day. ..it’s  not  practical,  economically 
sound,”  said  Ghiando.  a code  enforce- 
ment officer.  "I  said  let  me  just  try  this 
music." 

At  first,  (he  music  was  loud  and 


people  in  the  neighborhood  com- 
plained. he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  but  at  this  point,  they  seem  to 
love  it.  But  not  everyone  appreciates 
"Air  on  a G String."  however.  In  late 
May.  vandals  smashed  the  building's 
glass-encased  power  meter  with  a 
sledgehammer  and  pulled  out  the 
speaker  wires,  silencing  the  music  for 


three  weeks  until  June  18.  A steel  box 
now  covers  the  meter. 

"They  (residents)  acmally  com- 
plained to  (he  police  department  when 
it  was  down.  People  wanted  the  music 
back  again,"  said  Ghianda.  "They  were 
saying  the  kids  like  it,  people  driving 
by  would  give  it  a thumbs  up.  We  go 
out  on  Friday  night.  Saturday  night, 
about  1 1 :30  and  wc  laugh  because  no- 
body is  there." 


While  it  will  lake  several  more 
months  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
gram is  a long-term  success,  he  said, 
drug-related  calls  have  dropped  to 
four  since  Ghianda  became  a law  en- 
forcement DJ.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year,  there  were  20  such 
calls.  Also  down  were  calls  for  ser- 
vice — from  1 19  during  those  five 
months  in  2000  to  83  this  year. 

After  several  months  of  Bach  and 
Mozart,  Ghianda  said  it  is  time  to 
change  the  music.  He  now  has  ap- 
proximately 130  CDs  sent  to  him 
from  radio  stations  and  record  com- 
panies. which  read  about  the 
department’s  initiative  in  The  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Baby  Genius,  a classi- 
cal-music publisher  in  Minnesota 
that  sells  CDs  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses to  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions, sent  Ghianda  100CDs."Ihave 
people  send  me  a few  different 
things,  from  a funeral  march  to  ro- 
mance." he  told  LEN.  "I’m  going  to 
see  what  sounds  good  down  there." 

Right  now.  he  is  thinking  of  shak- 
ing things  up  with  opera,  such  as 
Puccini’s  ’Tosca.”  “I  think  it’s  more 
verbal,"  said  Ghianda.  *Tm  going  to 
put  a different  tone  in  there,  anything 
to  lick  them  (drug  dealers)  off,  what- 
ever works.” 


Crimefighting  with  the  classics:  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 


Knight 


Big  issues  on  lop. 
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Mueller  joins  the  Bush  team  at  FBI  helm 


Veteran  federal  prosecutor  Robert  S.  Mueller  3d  (c.)  is  joined  by 
President  Bush  and  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  outside  the 
White  House  after  his  nomination  was  announced  as  the  next  director 


Umied  States  Altomey  Robert  S. 
Mueller  3d.  a well  known  and  re- 
spected figure  in  federal  law  enforce- 
ment circles,  won  easy  confirmation 
this  summer  as  President  Bush’s 
choice  to  succeed  Louis  J.  Freeh  as 
director  of  the  much  troubled  FBI. 

Mueller.  56.  was  appointed  U.S. 
Attorney  in  San  Francisco  in  1998 
by  President  Clinton.  During 
Mueller’s  tenure,  the  office  has  pros- 
ecuted Russian  crime  cases  and  high 
technology  thefts  in  Silicon  N^lley. 
as  well  as  having  contributed  law- 
yers to  the  team  that  successfully 
prosecuted  Theodore  J.  Kaczynski, 
the  Unabomber. 

“He  assumes  great  responsibili- 
ties. he  was  chosen  with  great  care, 
and  he  has  my  confidence.”  said 
Bush  in  a ceremony  announcing 
Mueller’s  nomination  on  July  5. 
“The  FBI  has  a great  tradition  that 
Mr.  Mueller  must  now  affirm,  and 
some  important  challenges  he  must 
confront.  Like  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  FBI  must  remain  inde- 
pendent of  politics  and  uncompro- 
mising in  its  mission." 

Associates  of  Mueller’s  charac- 
terize him  as  a low-keyed,  decisive 
and  fair-minded  prosecutor  with  a 
broad  experience  in  cnminal  matters, 
according  to  The  New  York  Times. 
While  blunt  in  expressing  Ws  views, 
they  said,  he  was  reluctant  to  criti- 
cize the  bureau  after  the  1992  shoot- 
ing at  Ruby  Ridge.  Idaho. 

Mueller’s  seasoned  approach  to 
investigations  has  already  earned 
him  the  support  within  the  agency  he 
will  need  to  make  necessary  changes. 

"I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Mueller’s  distinguished  history  of 
public  service  as  a federal  prosecu- 
tor has  equipped  him  with  the  expe- 
rience and  judgment  necessary  to 
provide  the  FBI  with  the  dynamic 
leadership  it  requires,"  said  Senator 
Orrin  G.  Hatch  of  Utah,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Although  It  was  revealed  one 
week  after  his  nomination  that 
Mueller  suffers  from  prostate  cancer, 
lawmakers  do  not  foresee  a problem 
with  his  confirmation.  In  a letter  sub- 
mitted on  June  20.  Mueller's  physi- 


of  the  FBI.  (Reuters) 

cian  called  him  an  “excellent  candidate" 
for  a number  of  treatment  options  with 
a very  high  likelihood  of  being  cured. 

Mueller  had  surgery  to  remove  his 
prostate  on  Aug.  2.  and  was  expected 
to  return  to  work  within  two  weeks, 
wrapping  up  his  affairs  in  San  Francisco 
and  preparing  to  start  work  at  the  FBI 
on  Sept.  4. 

While  Mueller  was  not  ajudge,  un- 
like Freeh  and  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors. William  H.  Sessions  and 
William  H.  Webster,  the  new  FBI  chief 
comes  with  strong  managerial  skills. 
During  the  administration  of  President 
Bush's  father.  Mueller  was  head  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. He  served  as  temporary  deputy  to 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  this 
year  when  Ashcroft  was  assembling  his 
management  team. 

Praising  Mueller’s  appointment. 
Ashcroft  said:  “He  has  served  in  nu- 
merous capacities  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat administrations.  With  an  expertise 
in  criminal  law  that  is  broad  and  deep, 
he  is  well  equipped  to  lead  the  nation’s 
top  law  enforcement  agency." 

The  FBI  has  suffered  countless 
blows  to  its  reputation  over  the  past  few 


years,  the  latest  being  the  discovery  that 
hundreds  of  firearms  have  been  lost  or 
stolen  from  agents  over  the  past  decade, 
along  with  computers,  some  contain- 
ing classified  information. 

Mueller  is  also  unlikely  to  cause 
Bush  the  same  ty^  of  problems  that 
Freeh  caused  Clinton,  By  the  end  of  the 
previous  administration.  Freeh  had 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  Clinton  be- 
cause of  his  courting  of  lawmakers,  in- 
cluding some  Republicans.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  men  had  be- 
come bitter,  said  some  Clinton  aides. 

Lovefest  for 
DEA  head 

Members  of  Congress  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  Rep.  Asa  Hutchinson,  the  Arkan- 
sas Republican  who  was  confirmed  as 
head  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration on  July  17  in  a hearing  that 
lasted  less  than  two  hours. 

Hutchinson  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  drug  enforcement  issues  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  sub- 


committee on  crime,  and  joined  a DEA 
fact-finding  mission  to  Colombia  in 
1997  to  review  joint  U.S.-Colombian 
operations.  The  50-ycur-old  lawmaker 
also  served  a.s  a U.S.  Attorney  in  Ar- 
kansas where,  Hutchinson  said,  he  saw 
how  drug  abuse  "destroys  individuals, 
shatters  families  and  weakens  the  fab- 
ric of  a community  and  a nation." 

As  head  of  the  DEA.  Hutchinson 
said  he  would  not  lolcrate  racial  profil- 
ing tactics  being  taught  to  local  police 
by  federal  drug  agents.  Expressing  con- 
cern about  the  practice  during  his  con- 
firmation hearing.  Hutchinson  said  he 
would  lake  steps  to  ensure  that  mem- 
bers of  the  agency  did  not  engage  in  it. 

Hutchinson  also  said  he  would  fa- 
vor more  emphasis  on  treatment  for 
addicts,  but  added  that  stepping  up  law 
enforcement  initiatives  is  the  key  to 
winning  the  war  on  drugs.  "Many  times 
it’s  a law  enforcement  activity  that  leads 


Hutchinson 


Cakewalk  lo  confirmaiion 

someone  into  treatment,"  he  said. 

While  he  supports  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentencing  laws.  Hutchinson  said 
he  would  support  efforts  by  Congress 
to  review  them.  He  also  believes  that 
federal  funding  to  help  Colombia  fight 
the  drug  war  should  be  continued. 

Saymg  the  nominee  had  "earned  the 
respect  of  his  peers  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,"  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (D  - 
Vt,).  who  chairs  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  called  Hutchinson  “a  man 


of  integrity  and  intelligence,  who  is 
committed  to  reducing  drug  abuse  in 
this  country."  ' 

Hutchinson's  nomination  was 
supported  m a letter  signed  by  all 
Democratic  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Said  Represen- 
tative John  J.  Conyers  of  Michigan, 
the  committee's  chairman;  "It’s  un- 
usual that  we'd  bring  this  level  of 
support  to  a nominee  not  from  our 
administration  and  not  from  our 
party....  rmwilling  lo  bank  on  Asa 
Hutchinson  as  our  next  drug  enforce- 
ment administrator." 

The  nomination  was  also  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Intcmaiional  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  on  July 
6.  "The  selection  of  Representative 
Hutchinson. . .will  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  nation’s  drug-fight- 
ing efforts.”  said  lACP  president 
Bruce  D.  Gtus.scuek.  chief  of  the 
Plano.  Texas,  Police  Department- 

Act  two 
for  Bonner 

Robert  C.  Bonner,  a federal 
judge  and  a former  head  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  was 
nominated  by  President  Bush  in 
May  as  commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service. 

Now  in  private  practice,  the  59- 
year-old  lawyer  would  replace 
Raymond  W.  Kelly.  Bonner  was  a 
U.S,  district  judge  in  Los  Angeles 
when  appointed  by  Bush’s  father. 
President  George  H.W.  Bu.sh,  lorun 
the  DEA  in  1990,  He  served  m that 
role  until  1993,  received  recognition 
for  implementing  the  agency’s  king- 
pin strategy,  which  focused  on  ma- 
jor regional  and  inlcniutional  luircot- 
ics  rings,  and  the  creation  of  its  in- 
telligence division. 

Bonner  obtained  his  law  degree 
in  1966  from  Georgetown  University 
Law  School.  In  addition  to  his  judi- 
cial experience,  Bonner  has  also 
served  as  a federal  prosecutor  and  as 
a military  lawyer  for  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General’s  Office. 


Arthur  Spada. 

Dean  Pagani.  a spokesman  for  Gov, 
John  Rowland,  said  the  governor 
wanted  Kolpa  to  remain  high  up  in  the 
command  structure  Kolpa  had  worked 
to  resolve  the  problems  with  police  ra- 
dios. community  policing  and  the  bud- 
get. Spada  had  reponedly  tried  lo  de- 
mote her  to  the  rank  of  captain  if  she 
did  not  retire,  but  was  told  by  Rowland 
to  let  her  remain,  according  to  The  Hart- 
ford Courani 

Kolpa  will  retain  her  rank,  but  will 
be  reassigned  as  head  of  administrative 
services  at  state  police  headquarters  to 
Menden.  where  she  will  head  a special 
projects  unit  for  the  commissioner. 

"I'm  disappointed  I wasn't  selected, 
but  I'm  also  not  surprised."  she  told  The 
Cpuram.  "I'm  still  a lieutenant  colonel 
and  I’m  like  everyone  else  in  the  de- 
partment — you  go  and  work  where 
they  want  you  to  work." 

Barry.  45.  has  served  2 1 years  with 


the  state  police.  He  has  a law  degree 
and  an  undergraduate  degree  in  politi- 
cal science,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  m Quantico.  Va. 

Observers  believe  that  Barry’s  as- 
cension, and  the  promotion  of  Maj. 
Edward  J.  Lynch  of  Burlington  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  could  lead  to  a number 
of  upper-level  management  changes 
and  even  shift  the  department’s  empha- 
sis back  from  community  policing  to 
highway  patrol.  But  Barry  insists  that 
his  top  priorities  will  be  maintaining  the 
agency’s  community  policing  initiative, 
as  well  as  providing  a strong  presence 
on  major  Interstate  highways  and  at 
major  crime  scenes. 

Barry’s  supporters  say  he  is  a well 
educated  and  capable  leader  who  is 
known  to  show  up  at  the  bedside  of  an 
injured  trooper  or  at  a major  enme 
scene.  He  is  a frequent  visitor  lo  the 
Southbury  barracks,  his  hometown 
troop,  said  Master  Sgt.  Greg  Chelso 


But  there  are  those  who  see  that  as 
evidence  of  his  tendency  to  micro- 
manage, "He’s  got  allies  and  opposi- 
tion within  the  department."  said  Mark 
Wallack.  the  union  steward  for  the 
Bethany  barracks.  "There  is  some  con- 
cern that  once  he  gets  to  that  lop  spot 
he  might  tend  to  deal  with  his  opposi- 
tion m a less-than-construclive  way.” 

No  mere 
oversight 

California  Altomey  General  Bill 
Lockyer  has  namedJoseph  Brann.  the 
former  head  of  the  Justice  Department  s 
community  policing  arm,  lo  oversee  the 
reforms  of  the  Riverside  Police  Depart- 
ment mandated  in  a court  settlement  in 
March. 

The  seulemcnt  between  Lockycr’s 


office  and  Riverside  officials  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  such  contract  in  the  na- 
tion between  a municipality  and  a state 
attorney  general’s  office.  It  stemmed 
from  the  death  of  a black  woman. 
Trisha  Miller,  who  was  shot  to  death 
in  her  car  by  four  white  police  officers 
in  December  1 998.  The  question  of  rac- 
ism was  raised  after  police  were  found 
to  have  made  inappropnatc  comments 
following  her  death,  and  the  department 
has  been  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
by  Lockycr’s  office  ever  since, 

A legally-binding  agreement  was 
needed  to  ensure  the  department’s  com- 
mitment to  change,  said  Lockyer  He 
would  have  sued  city  officials,  he  said, 
had  they  not  signed  the  agreement. 

Brann.  53.  is  a nationally-recog- 
nized expert  on  community  policing, 
having  served  as  director  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Community- 
Onenied  Policing  Services  from  1994 
through  1999  In  1998.  he  was  honored 


by  Law  Enforcement  News  as  one  of 
its  "People  of  the  Year"  for  his  work  in 
creating  3 11 , a national  non-cmeigcncy 
public  safety  telephone  number 

As  adviser  to  LtK'kycr.  Brann  will 
provide  regular  repons  evaluating  the 
plans  and  procedures  developed  by  the 
Riverside  department  to  meet  the  goals 
of  the  five-year  reform  agreement.  (Sec 
LEN.  March  31, 2001.) 

"I'm  really  there  on  behalf  of  the 
attorney  general.”  Brann  told  The  Riv- 
erside Press-Enterpnsc.  "At  the  same 
time,  I’m  also  a resource  to  the  police 
department.  My  role  is  both  to  monitor 
what  IS  going  on  and  help  facilitate  the 
change  ’’ 

Prior  to  running  the  COPS  office, 
Brann  was  police  chief  of  Hayward. 
Calif  .from  1990  to  1995.  following  21 
years  with  the  Santa  Ana  Police  Depart- 
ment Brann  holds  a master’s  degree  m 

public  administration  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California 
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Studies  see  teens  as  unfazed 
by  on-line  sex  solicitation 


Teenagers  appear  lo  be  less  con- 
:emcd  about  sexual  solicilauons  on  the 
internet  than  ihcir  sccuniy-minJed  par- 
:nls,  according  to  the  findings  of  two 
tew  studies  on  the  issue,  in  which  three- 
quarters  of  juveniles  quened  said  they 
#cre  not  distressed  by  the  messages 
which  they  cither  blocked  or  ignored 

The  studies,  one  by  the  Crimes 
Against  Children  Research  Center  at  the 
Jniversity  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
ither  by  the  Pew  Internet  & American 
Life  Project,  found  that  children  arc 
)ften  the  recipients  of  unwanted  online 
propositions.  Researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  who  inter- 
viewed I.OSl  regular  imemet  users 
oetween  the  ages  of  I Hand  I7in  1999. 
found  that  one  in  five  received  a sexual 
ipprouch  within  the  past  year,  and  one 
in  33  received  an  aggressive  solicila- 
lion  by  which  a predator  asked  the 
youngster  to  meet  them  somewhere,  or 
sent  correspondence,  gifts  or  money, 
Sevcniy-fivc  percent  of  young  people, 
however,  said  they  were  not  very  dis- 
turbed by  them. 

Of  the  75-1  children  interviewed  by 
Pew  researchers  last  year,  W)  percent 
said  they  had  received  e-muil  messages 
from  strangers.  Again.  75  percent  said 
they  were  not  distressed  by  the  sexual 
solicitations,  and  57  percent  of  those 
who  send  or  receive  instant  messages 
said  they  blocked  contact  from  an  un- 
wanted sender 

"Virtually  ever  kid  we  talked  to 
knows  there  arc  some  really  bud  things 
and  bad  people  m ihe  on-line  world,  and 
know  that  there  arc  some  good  things 
and  good  people,"  Humson  M Ramie, 
the  director  of  the  Pew  pmjccl.  told  The 
New  York  'Rmes.  "When  they  get  down 
to  weighting  the  pluses  and  minuses, 
most  kids  will  say  the  pluses  pile  up 
and  minuses  are  manageable.'* 

Findings  from  the  University  of 


New  Hampshire  study  were  published 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  after 
having  been  released  in  May  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  According  to  the 
study's  author.  Dr.  David  Finklchor, 
director  of  the  center,  the  survey  looked 
at  four  types  of  online  victimization: 
requests  lo  engage  in  sexual  talk  or  give 
personal  sexual  information;  solicita- 
tion that  involved  offline  contact;  un- 
wanted exposure  to  sexually  explicit 
material,  and  harassment  through 
threats  or  other  offensive  content,  but 
not  propositions. 

In  addition  to  sexual  solicitations 
and  requests  for  contact,  one  in  four 
participants  said  that  in  the  past  year 
they  had  been  exposed  lo  pictures  of 
naked  people  or  people  having  sex.  One 
in  17  said  they  had  been  threatened 
during  that  time 

While  about  25  percent  of  youths 
who  had  encountered  a proposition  on 
the  Imemet  said  they  had  told  a parent. 
a.%  had  nearly  40  percent  of  those  shown 
sexual  material,  only  a fraction  of  these 
incidents  were  subsequently  reported  to 
authorities,  according  to  the  study.  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  parents  or  youths  could 
name  an  agency,  such  us  the  FBI  or  an 
Internet  service  provider,  to  whom  they 
could  report  a cybcr-crimc. 

Although  must  teenagers  dismissed 
sexual  encounters  on  the  Inlcmci,  (here 
was  a signiricani  23  perccni,  said  the 
study,  who  reported  being  very  or  ex- 
tremely upset.  Another  20  percent  said 
they  were  extremely  emburrussed,  and 
20  percent  reported  at  least  one  symp- 
tom of  stress.  Young  people  most  at  nsk 
arc  those  who  spend  the  most  lime 
online  and  who  communicate  directly 
with  others  via  chat  rooms  or  instant 
messaging,  a program  that  allows  us- 
ers to  carry  on  one  or  more  real-time 
conversations  simultaneously.  Girls, 


older  teenagers  and  troubled  youths 
were  more  likely  to  receive  such  mes- 
sages. said  researchers. 

According  to  the  Pew  study,  which 
was  also  released  in  June,  13  million 
teenagers  between  12and  17use  instant 
messaging,  with  nearly  half  of  them 
spending  between  30  minutes  and  a 
hour  accessing  the  software.  Twenty- 
one  percent  said  they  used  it  for  longer 
than  an  hour  during  a typical  session,  it 
said.  Of  Ihe  most  popular  activities  of 
those  teens  with  Internet  access,  said 
the  study.  92  percent  use  it  to  read  and 
receive  c-mails;  74  percent  to  send  in- 
stant messages,  and  55  percent  lo  visit 
a chat  room. 

Researchers  from  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  said  that  while  chil- 
dren should  be  made  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  online  solicitation,  "the  con- 
cerns are  not  so  alarming  that  they 
should  by  themselves  encourage  par- 
ents to  bar  children  from  the  Internet." 
Nonetheless,  the  researchers  said,  coun- 
selors should  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
Ihe  fallout  from  teenagers  who  were 
troubled  by  their  online  experiences. 

The  study  found  no  incidences  of 
completed  Internet  seduction  or  sexual 
exploitation  among  its  sample  group. 
"This  does  not  mean  that  such  abuse 
does  not  occur."  it  said,  “but  that  such 
events  are  probably  not  as  common  as 
others,  such  us  intrafamilial  sexual 
abuse,  date  rape  and  gang  violence,  that 
do  lend  to  show  up  in  surveys  of  this 
size." 

Internet  Kid-Porn 
Ring  Busted 

Federal  officials  on  Aug.  9 an- 
nounced the  dismantling  of  an  Internet- 
based  child-pomography  operation  that 
preyed  on  children  as  young  as  4. 

One  hundred  people  linked  lo  Ihe 
muliimillion-dollar  pornography  nng 


Turning  down  the  heat: 

Thermal  imaging  gets  chilly 


All  details  in  the  home  arc  "inti- 
mate" because  the  area  is  "held  safe 
from  prying  government  eyes."  said 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Antonin 
Scalia  this  monih  m a decision  that  lim- 
its law  enforcement's  use  of  thermal 
imaging  devices  and  other  surveillance 
technology  without  a warrant. 

The  5-4  ruling  in  Kyllo  v.  United 
Slates,  handed  down  on  June  II.  over- 
turned that  of  a federal  appellate  court 
Joining  Scalia  in  an  opinion  that  cut 
across  (he  Court's  usual  ideological  di- 
visions were  Justices  David  H.  Souter. 
Clarence  Thomas,  Ruth  Bader 

Buckle  up 

A campaign  aimed  at  getting 
Latinos  to  wear  seat  belts  by  empha- 
sizing the  danger  to  children  was  un- 
veiled in  Los  Angeles  by  officials  from 
(he  National  Highway  Traffic  Safely 
Administration  (NHTSA). 

The  nationwide  initiative  was 
kicked  off  by  officials  in  May  with  Ihe 
rccilalion  of  some  gnm  statistics:  The 
most  common  cause  of  death  for 
Latinos  underage  25  is  traffic  accidents. 
Hispames  also  lag  behind  other  ethnic 
^oups  in  buckling  up  — 63  percent  as 
compared  lo  7 1 percent 


Ginsburg  and  Stephen  G.  Brcyer.  Chief 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquisi  dissented, 
as  did  Justices  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 
Anthony  M.  Kennedy  and  John  Paul 
Stevens,  who  is  often  desenbed  as  the 
court's  most  liberal  member. 

“Wc  must  lake  the  long  view,  from 
Ihe  original  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  forward,"  said  Scalia.  To 
take  any  other  approach,  he  said, 
"would  leave  the  homeowner  at  the 
mercy  of  advancing  technology  — in- 
cluding imaging  technology  that  could 
discern  all  human  activity  in  the  home." 

The  roling  stemmed  from  an  Oregon 


"Wc  have  many  Hispanics  that  are 
recent  immigrants,  (they]  are  not  used 
to  wcanng  seat  bells.”  said  Jose  Ucles, 
a spokesman  for  NHTSA.  speaking  at 
a news  conference  announcing  (he  ini- 
tiative. "Wc  carry  the  bad  habits  from 
our  counincs." 

Latinos  with  large  families.  Ucles 
noted,  are  more  likely  to  hold  children 
rather  than  belt  them  in.  Many  dnve 
older  cars  without  working  seat  belts, 
and  a traditional  ethic  of  machismo 
plays  a pari  as  well. 

The  campaign  will  include  public 


case  in  which  federal  agents  used  a de- 
vice called  Agemu  Thermovision  210 
on  a home  m Florence  where,  based  on 
tips  and  utility  bills,  they  believed  man- 
juuiia  was  being  grown.  Training  the 
imaging  system  on  the  home  of  Danny 
Kyllo.  the  imager  was  able  to  delect  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  coming  from  the 
roof  and  a side  wall  than  from  neigh- 
boring houses. 

Using  the  information  to  get  a war- 
rant to  search  Kyllo's  house,  agents 
found  more  than  100  manjuana  plants 
growing  under  high-intensiiy  halide 
lights.  Kyllo  pleaded  guilty  while  re- 


service announcements  on  Spanish-lan- 
guage  television  showing  a crash-test 
dummy  holding  an  infant  dummy  in  the 
front  passenger  seal.  As  the  crash  oc- 
curs, both  fly  into  the  windshield.  Or- 
ganizers said  the  use  of  a dummy  rep- 
rcsenling  a baby  will  tap  into  the  Latino 
emphasis  on  children  and  families. 

Other  elements  of  the  campaign  in- 
clude brochures  that  will  be  handed  out 
at  Pep  Boys  automotive  stores  across 
the  country,  and  radiojmgles  featuring 
salsa  and  other  popular  musical  styles 
played  in  the  10  largest  Latino  markets. 


for  the  kids'  sake 


This  worm  knows 
where  the  dirt  is 


Advocates  for  exploited 
children  as  well  as  for  computer 
privacy  are  disturbed  by  a new 
computer  vims  discovered  last 
month,  which  has  the  ability  to 
target  an  individual's  computer  and 
search  for  files  it  believes  hold 
images  of  child  pornography. 

The  virus,  which  is  technically 
a worm,  was  first  noticed  on  May 
22  by  computer  security  compa- 
nies. Known  as  VBS.Noped.a.  the 
virus  arrives  as  an  e-mail  me.ssage 
with  the  heading.  "FWD:  Help  us 
ALL  to  END  ILLEGAL  child  pom 
NOW."  Noped  searches  a suspect’s 
computer  for  picture  files  that  have 
pornographic-sounding  names, 
sending  the  list  along  with  an  e- 
mail  message  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  picked  at  random  rixim  its 
data  base.  The  virus,  which  is  of 
unknown  origin,  also  sends  copies 
of  itself  to  addresses  in  the  victim’s 
e-mail  address  book. 

"There  is  no  telling  how  far  this 
information  might  spread,”  said 
Stephen  J.  Davidson,  a lawyer  and 
spokesman  for  the  Computer  Law 
Association.  News  organizations, 
he  told  The  New  York  Times, 
could  report  that  a parent  was 
under  investigation  as  a pedophile, 
“all  resulting  from  an  unwarranted 
and  illegal  entry  to  your  private 
computer." 

John  Rabun,  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  National  Center  for 


Missing  and  Exploited  Children, 
said  bis  group  "does  not  support 
unlawful  means  even  to  achieve 
meritorious  ends."  In  a written 
statement,  he  said;  "Besides  the 
privacy  concerns,  there  are  no 
known  filtering-analysis  programs 
that  can  accurately  determine 
whether  an  image  is  of  child 
pornography." 

Computer  experts  agree. 
Stephen  Trilling,  director  of 
research  at  the  Symantec  Anti- 
Virus  Research  Center  in  Santa 
Monica,  said  Noped's  search 
software  is  apt  to  falsely  identify 
files  as  containing  child  pornogra- 
phy. 

Law  enforcement  agencies 
contacted  by  Noped  are  greeted  by 
an  e-mai]  message  that  says,  "Hi; 
This  is  Antipedo20UI . i have  found 
a PC  with  known  child  pornogra- 
phy files  on  the  hard  drive.  1 have 
included  a listing  below  and 
included  a sample  for  your 
convenience." 

The  FBI,  one  of  the  agencies  on 
Noped's  list,  would  not  say 
whether  it  had  received  tips  from 
the  virus.  Although  police  may 
legally  conduct  a search  based  on  a 
tip.  a Justice  Department  lawyer 
told  The  Times  that  it  was  a "very 
different  question  from  ‘would  law 
enforcement  ever  open  an 
investigation  based  on  that 
information?"' 


were  arrested.  Postal  inspectors  and 
other  federal  agents,  assisted  by  Dallas 
police,  dismantled  Landslide  Produc- 
tions, a pornography  distributor  based 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  (hat  took  in  as 
much  as  $1.4  million  a month.  Investi- 
gators (hen  used  the  company's  rosier 
of  more  than  250,000  subscribers 


worldwide  to  (rack  down  child  molest- 
ers and  illegal  child-pom  buyers. 

One  official  said  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren were  depicted  in  photos  and  vid- 
eotapes and  offered  for  sex  to  Landslide 
subsenbers.  Most  of  the  pornography 
was  said  to  have  originated  outside  the 
United  States. 


Court  reception 


taming  his  right  to  contest  the  validity 
of  the  search.  He  served  one  month  m 
jail. 

In  1999,  (he  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  agreed 
with  the  government's  argument  that 
heat  imaging  neither  reveals  private 
information  nor  violates  the  "reason- 
able expectation  of  privacy"  that  is  the 
Supreme  Court's  standard  for  applica- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

To  make  a constitutional  rule  about 
future  technology.  Stevens  wrote  in  his 
dissent,  was  "unnecessary,  unwise  and 
inconsistent  with  ihe  Fourth  Amend- 
ment." Police  activity  in  the  Kyllo  case 
did  not  "invade  any  constitutionally 
protected  interest  in  privacy,"  he  said. 
Stevens  was  also  bothered  by  the  ma- 
jority limiting  its  holding  lo  devices 
“not  in  general  public  use."  without 
explaining  that  limitation.  ITie  threat  to 
pnvacy  is  likely  to  grow,  he  said,  not 
recede,  “as  the  use  of  intrusive  equip- 
ment becomes  more  readily  available." 

In  another  law  enforcement-related 
decision  handed  down  as  the  Court 
dosed  out  Its  200 1 term,  the  Coun  ruled 
6-3  that  a military  police  officer  who 
pushed  an  animal  rights  demonstrator 
into  a van  dunng  a speech  by  (he  vice 
president  in  1994  acted  reasonably  and 
was  thus  entitled  lo  qualified  immunity 


from  civil  litigation. 

The  decision  stemmed  from  a case 
involving  Elliot  Katz  who  was  arrested 
at  Ihe  Presidio  army  base  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  he  attempted  to  unfurl  a 
banner  reading.  "Please  Keep  Animal 
Torture  Out  of  Our  National  Parks." 
Military  police  officer  Donald  Saucier 
hustled  Katz  into  a nearby  police  van. 
Katz  was  not  injured,  but  sued  Saucier 
for  using  excessive  force. 

Saucier.  Justice  Kennedy  wrote  for 
(he  majority,  had  acted  "within  the 
bounds  of  appropriate  police  responses" 
when  Katz  approached  a fence  separat- 
ing Vice  President  A1  Gore  from  the 
public.  The  ruling  overturned  the  deci- 
sion of  a federal  judge  and  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had 
ruled  that  a jury  should  decide  whether 
Saucier  had  qualified  immunity,  a doc- 
trine that  protects  police  from  liability 
for  behavior  found  reasonable  under 
existing  law. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  was 
applauded  by  the  National  Fraicmal 
Order  of  Police.  The  group's  executive 
director.  Jim  Pasco,  .said:  "It  gives  an 
officer  the  immunity  he  needs  to  pur- 
sue lawful  actions.  It  does  not  give  of- 
ficers license  to  run  amok  but  it  does 
provide  them  with  the  protection  they 
need  as  they  perform  their  duties." 
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The  next  best  thing  to  the  real  thing 

Interactive  firearms  training  provides  an  emotional  edge 


By  Jennirer  Nislow , 

Imeractive  training  scenarios  so  realistic 
that  they  often  can  push  officers  to  the 
emotional  edge  are  increasingly  being  used 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  in  the  hopes 
that  a few  days  of  stress  at  a high-tech  range 
will  ultimately  reduce  injuries  and  inappro- 
priate use  of  force  in  the  field. 

The  programs,  which  are  being  provided 
to  officers  in  departments  from  Rorida  to 
Washington,  offer  the  same  benefits  to  police 
that  pilots  receive  when  they  train  on  aircraft 
simulators,  according  to  Patrick  Judge, 
manager  of  the  International  Association  of 
Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Standards  and 
Training. 

The  exercises  are  designed  to  emphasize 
decision-making  skills  rather  than  functional 
ability,  such  as  shooting  straight,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News,  In  theory,  the  trainees 
will  become  expert  in  dealing  with  situations 
that,  while  critical,  are  encountered  infre- 
quently. “It's  no  different  than  a pilot  who 
practices  some  catastrophic  event  at  30,000 
feet.”  said  Judge.  “When  it  does  happen, 
they’ve  done  it  before,  they're  experienced 
with  it  and  they  can  handle  the  situation.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  decision-making 
scenario." 

The  Green  Bay.  Wis..  Police  Department 
is  among  the  agencies  that  have  enhanced 
their  training  programs.  Three  years  ago.  the 
department  made  the  Cinetronic  Firing  Range 
at  Northeastern  Wisconsin  Technical  College 
interactive.  Officers  cany  their  own  loaded 
weapons,  and  with  the  use  of  computers,  two- 
way  video  cameras,  movie  screens  and 
remote  microphones,  the  agency  turns 
exercises  that  had  become  stale  over  time  into 
ones  that  more  closely  simulate  real  life, 
“Instead  of  just  being  a shooting  range, 
it’s  now  an  entire  force-option  continuum 
range  where  (an)  actor,  based  on  the  officer  s 
response,  can  escalate  or  de-escalate 
according  to  what  the  officers  are  doing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  camera,"  said  Lieut.  Bill 
Galvin,  an  instructor  at  the  facility.  “We  give 
them  a radio,  and  we’ll  have  headquarters 
calling  them  in  the  middle  of  a call,  we'll  be 
expecting  them  to  call  for  backup,  rescue 
squad,  whatever.  Then  we  can  push  these 
officers  emotionally  to  either  stress  them  out 
orbring  them  back  down  again.  Hopefully, 
we  bring  it  to  some  kind  of  a conclusion, 
hopefully  successful. 

“Sometimes  we  jam  them  up.”  Galvin 
said.  "If  they  leave  the  opening,  we  take  it. 
and  then  it's  a learning  experience  for  them 
that  way." 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  number  of 


Like  a poUce  version  of  an  aircraft  simulator,  interactive  shooting  drills  take  officers 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  reality. 


officer  injuries  have  gone  down,  as  have  the 
number  of  excessive-force  complaints.  Galvin 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  Out  of  approxi- 
mately 160.000  calls  for  service  since  1999. 
only  two  such  complaints  have  been  lodged. 

The  department's  use  of  appropriate  force,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  gone  up. 

"What  we  had  going  on  for  a while."  he  said, 
"was  officers  chronically  using  less  force  than 
they  could  have.  And  that  was  okay,  but  a lot  of 
times  it  ended  up  with  an  officer  being  hurt  or  a 
situation  escalating  beyond  what  it  should  have 
been  had  the  right  level  of  force  been  used. 
Instead  of  officers  going  excessive  here,  we’ve 
always  had  officers  being  timid  for  fear  of 
lawsuits  and  everything  else." 

During  three  days  of  classroom  work, 
officers  are  taught  what  they  can  and  cannot  do. 
said  Galvin,  along  with  techniques  such  as 
room-clearing.  They  then  spend  one  day  at  the 
range  using  the  interactive  program.  About 
1 ,000  officers  from  agencies  throughout 
Wisconsin  receive  the  training  every  year,  each 
shooting  about  400  rounds  of  ammunition,  said 
coordinator  Jodi  Wilson.  The  NWTC  range  is 
one  of  15  in  Wisconsin  that  offers  virtual  reaUty, 

Veteran  Chicago  police  officers  this  year 
received  two  and  a half  days  of  mandatory 
instruction  in  shooting,  street  safety  skills, 
handling  domestic  violence  calls  and  ethics.  As 
part  of  the  training,  which  was  launched  Jan.  29 
after  a recommendation  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  in  Georgia, 
officers  conducted  a simulated  drug  raid  on  a 
West  Side  home. 


During  the  drill,  they  handcuffed  five  angry 
residents  and  found  a kilogram  of  cocaine, 
several  pistols  and  an  armed  man  hiding  in  a 
bathroom  closet.  The  officers  missed  a gun  that 
one  of  the  handcuffed  suspects  had  hidden  in 
her  clothes,  and  failed  to  show  the  tenant  their 
search  warrant,  although  he  had  asked  to  sec  it 
several  times. 

“I  can’t  put  a price  tag  on  it,"  Sgt.  Robert 
Wheeler,  who  led  a team  of  plainclothes  officers 
through  the  drill,  told  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
“We  made  a few  mistakes,  but  we’ll  Icam  from 
them.”  he  said.  “This  may  save  our  lives.” 

Some  9,200  people  have  been  trained  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  All  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department’s  13,500  members  will 
eventually  receive  the  training, 

The  department  is  considering  enhancing  the 
program  with  the  use  of  so-callcd  simunitions 

cartridges  that  can  be  filled  with  colored 

detergent  and  loaded  into  officers'  9mm.  pistols. 
The  rounds  will  allow  them  to  exchange  gunfire 
in  role-playing  scenarios. 

In  Florida,  the  Lakeland  Police  Department 
added  simunitions  to  iLs  training  regimen  in 
May.  Use  of  the  cartridges  was  one  of  a number 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  agency  s 
Lethal  Force  Review  Board  in  the  wake  of  a 
1999  shooting  at  a mobile  home  park.  The 
incident  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 21 -year-old 
robbery  suspect.  Robert  Wesley  Laird  3d.  who 
was  hit  a dozen  times  when  four  officers  fired 
more  than  40  bullets  into  his  home.  Four 
occupied  mobile  homes  were  also  hit 
Simunitions  training  costs  more  than 


traditional  practice  with  bullets  and  still 
targets  but  is  well  worth  it,  said  Sgt.  Sum 
Taylor.  "I  was  much  more  stressed  when  I 
heard  gunshots  and  was  actually  shooting  at 
people"  in  a simulated  Columbine-type  _ 
scenario  devised  by  the  deparinicnt.  he  told 
The  Lakeland  Ledger. 

The  Green  Bay  Police  Department  ha.s  just 
received  $800,000  in  funding  for  a shoot 
house,  said  Lieutenant  Galvin,  The  facility 
will  look  like  a regular  nmiti-lcvci  house  and 
will  allow  the  training  to  go  from  a conven- 
tional interactive  format  to  interactive  with 
simunitions.  Eventually,  he  said,  radio 
directional  finders  will  be  used  so  that 
officers  can  be  continuously  taped  as  they 
move  through  the  house.  The  tape  cun  then  be 
reviewed. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  final  step  m 
realistic  drills  for  law  enforcement  Tlic 
Tacoma  Police  Depoitmeni.  for  example,  is 
fiKUsing  its  efforts  on  coniinuum-of-forcc 
training  that  will  use  officers  dressed  in 
"himian  suits"  using  simumlions.  Said  Cupt 
William  Meeks:  "It's  going  to  be  reality. 

We're  going  beyond  virtual  reality.  Wc  don't 
think  that  virtual  reality  can  create  the 
necessary  stress  to  do  two  things,  Recreate 
realism  and  teach  ott'icen.  how  to  manage 
high-adrenuline  situations,  how  to  fed  the 
effect,  how  to  manage,  because  that's  part  of 
the  teaching,  too.” 

The  agency  is  trying  to  gel  awoy  Irom  a 
qualification-based  firearms  training  system, 
he  told  LEN.  With  deadly  force  making  up 
only  u small  percentage  of  the  department ' 
overall  use  of  force,  said  Mcck.s.  officers  need 
greater  training  with  respect  to  the  other 
issues. 

Under  a training  ideology  that  requires 
officers  to  make  rca.sonublc  judgments  about 
force,  the  department  is  developing  scenarios 
whereby  personnel  responding  to  mock  calls 
are  immediately  thrust  into  a confrontation, 
be  it  a fight  or  a domestic  dispute,  Dressed  in 
hitman  suits,  and  armed  with  simuniiion 
cartridges  and  training  pepper  spray,  they  will 
be  opposed  by  one  or  more  suspects  who  may 
physically  assault  them. 

"Usually  the  scenario  wiU  include  several 
different  iran.siiions  — there  may  be 
compliance,  then  assaultive,  then  back  to 
compliance,  then  deadly  force.”  said  Meeks, 
“We’re  going  to  train  our  officers  to  always 
function  in  transition,  which  is  what  studies 
show  actually  happens  in  the  field,"  The 
virtual  reality  system,  he  said,  “still  leaves  die 
gap  between  n;-crcalion  of  the  tense, 
uncertain,  rapidly  evolving  nature  of  force 
encounters." 


So  why  bother  trying? 


Bradv  checks  dissuade  gun  purchases 

^ , .1—  i-.ir  /T-nv,  nr  A transfer  if  an  intom-  Georgia.  4.9  percc 


More  than  2 percent  of  some  30 
million  applications  for  handgun  own- 
ership have  been  rejected  by  federal, 
state  or  local  agencies  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Brady  Law  in  1994.  accord- 
ing to  a recent  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  which  also  noted  an 
accompanying  decline  in  the  number  of 
people  trying  to  buy  firearms. 

The  study,  released  in  July,  found 
that  the  number  of  handgun  permits 
declined  by  11  percent  from  1999  to 
2000.  or  from  8.6  million  to  7.7  mil- 
lion. While  the  drop  was  felt  by  all 
states,  researchers  found  the  largest 
decreases,  of  approximately  25  percent, 
m California  and  Indiana. 

“It  may  reflect  some  reduction  in 
demand  and.  with  the  crime  decline, 
that  people  are  feeling  safer  and  not 
feeling  the  need  to  arm  themselves." 


Northeastern  University  criminologist 
James  Alan  Fox  told  USA  Today. 

Under  the  Brady  Law.  all  would-be 
purchasers  of  firearms,  including  long 
guns,  must  submit  to  background 
checks.  The  law  forbids  the  sale  of  guns 
to  anyone  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
a felony,  convicted  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. subject  to  a restraining  order, 
having  a history  of  mental  disorder,  or 
who  has  been  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  military.  The  National  Instant 
Criminal  Background  Check  system 
(NICS).  established  in  1998.  requires 
gun  dealers  to  call  the  FBI  or  state  agen- 
cies to  conduct  checks,  which  must  be 
completed  within  three  business  days. 

Last  year.  2 percent  of  roughly 
7.699.000  applications  for  transfer  or 
permit  were  rejected  by  authorities, 
according  to  the  report.  Felony  convic- 


tions accounted  for  more  than  half,  or 
57  percent,  of  rejections  by  state  and 
local  agencies,  with  those  convicted  of 
domestic  violence  accounting  for  12 
percent,  and  fugitives  4 percent.  The 
number  of  rejections  for  reasons  other 
than  felonies  has  increased  by  250  per- 
cent since  1994.  the  report  said. 

State  agencies  conducting  instant 
checks  rejected  about  3 percent  of  2,6 
million  applications  in  2000.  Between 
state  and  local  authorities,  nearly  3.5 
million  applications  in  all  were  re- 
viewed. with  2.5  percent  rejected. 

The  FBI  conducted  some  4,2  mil- 
lion checks  and  rejected  1.6  percent 
Researchers  suggest  that  the  three-day 
limit  for  a NICS  check  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  bureau  having  a lower 
rejection  rate.  States  such  as  Colorado, 
which  have  laws  allowing  agencies  to 


deny  or  delay  a transfer  if  an  incom- 
plete record  is  being  researched,  may 
partially  account  for  their  higher  rejec- 
tion rates,  said  BJS  researchers. 

According  to  findings  based  on  a 
Firearm  Inquiry  Statistics  survey  last 
year  of  19  stales  that  conduct  instant 
background  checks.  7 1 ,000  of  2.8  mil- 
lion applications  were  rejected,  a rale 
of  2.6  percent-  The  previous  year,  the 
same  states  performed  checks  for  3.1 
million  applicants  and  rejected  91,000 
or  3 percent  — a 12-pcrccnt  decrease 
in  applications  and  a 22-percent  decline 
m rejections  between  1999  and  2000. 
according  to  the  study. 

The  highest  rejection  rales  were 
found  m states  that  had  introduced  an 
approval  system  in  1994  or  subse- 
quently. These  included  Tennessee.  7.2 
percent;  Colorado.  5.0  percent,  and 


Georgia.  4.9  percent.  Those  stales  with 
approval  systems  that  pre-date  Brady 
tended  to  have  lower  rejection  rales. 
Thesu  included  Connecticut.  0.2  per- 
cent. California.  I percent.  Virginia.  14 
percent  and  Wisconsin.  I 4 percent. 
These  rates  also  tended  to  remain  rela- 
tively stable,  the  study  said 
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New  troubles  for  a troubled  department: 


More  demand  that  PG  County  chief  quit 


On  the  hecli  of  a devastating  four- 
part  investigative  senes  in  June  by  The 
Washington  Post  thal  detailed  abuses 
by  the  Pnnee  George's  County,  Md„ 
Police  Department,  lawmakers,  com- 
munity leaders  and  even  the  county's 
police  union  arc  calling  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Chief  John  S.  Farrell. 

Farrell,  who  was  hired  from  the 
Miami-Dade  Police  Department  in 
1995.  had  promised  to  reform  a police 
force  long  viewed  as  troubled  by 
elected  officials.  While  the  number  of 
fatal  shootings  has  fallen  since  his  ar- 
nval.  the  county  police  still  shut  and 
killed  people  at  a rate  of  four  limes  the 
national  average  from  1996  through 
2(KX).  according  to  The  Post. 

During  the  newspaper’s  15-month 
mvcsitgalion.  which  included  inter- 
views with  5(10  people  and  examina- 
tions of  autopsy  reports,  workers'  com- 
pensation files  and  several  thousands 
pages  of  court  documents,  reporters 
found  that  the  Pnnee  (leoigc’s  officers 
shot  122  people.  47  of  them  fatally. 
Almost  half,  they  said,  were  unarmed 
and  many  had  commuted  no  crime 
Ninety  percent  of  the  people  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  past  decade  by  police 
have  been  black  or  l.atino.  according 
to  the  reports. 

In  November,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment said  it  would  review  complaints 
of  brutality,  racial  discnminotion  and 
use  of  force  The  probe  will  include  a 
review  of  the  deparlmcnl's  canine  unit 
and  police-involved  shotuings. 

Last  year,  the  county  was  ordered 
to  pay  $6  million  — a record  sum  — to 
people  found  to  have  been  mistreated 
by  police  Most  of  the  lawsuits  involved 
incidents  which  have  occurred  dunng 
Farrell's  tenure. 

The  newspaper  also  conducted  its 
own  survey  of  the  nation's  51  hugest 
local  police  agencies,  which  found  that 
more  civilians  had  been  killed  by  Pnnee 


George’s  officers  dunng  the  past  decade 
than  by  their  counterparts  m Dallas.  San 
Antonio.  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  Nash- 
ville. Cleveland.  Milwaukee  or  Boston. 
Moreover,  the  agency  led  the  nation  in 
llic  number  of  fatal  shootings  per  of- 
ficer and  per  arrest.  Based  on  the  num- 
ber of  shootings  per  resident,  said  The 
Post,  only  departments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Baltimore.  Detroit  and 
New  Orleans  ranked  higher. 

But  what  many  found  perhaps  most 
disturbing  was  that  in  that  period,  not  a 
single  shooting  was  found  to  be  unjus- 
tified, No  Prince  George’s  officers  have 
been  fired  or  demoted  for  shooting 
someone  since  1 989,  according  to  court 
records  and  the  local  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police.  The  Post  reponed. 

By  contrast,  authorities  in  neighbor- 
ing Montgomery  County.  Md.,  found 
four  of  the  28  police-involved  shootings 
that  have  occurred  since  1990  to  be 
unjustified.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. officers  last  year  shot  seven  people, 
with  one  found  to  be  unjustified. 

Hams  County.  Texas,  found  one  of 
the  27  police  shootings  since  1990  un- 
justified. while  in  Dekalb  County.  Ga., 
five  of  the  49  shootings  by  police  dur- 
ing thal  period  were  ruled  unjustified. 

"Police  administrators,  many  of 
them  are  reluctant  to  challenge  an 
officer's  version."  said  Lou  Reiter,  a 
former  Los  Angeles  deputy  police 
chief.  “They  are  afraid  of  creating  civil 
liability,  but  by  not  being  aggressive, 
not  seeking  the  truth,  they  are  creating 
more  civil  liability,"  he  told  The  Post. 

While  a grand  jury  reviews  every 
police  shooting  in  Prince  George’s 
county,  only  three  county  officers  in  the 
past  11  years  have  faced  criminal 
charges  asaresull,  BnanC.  Catlett  was 
indicted  on  manslaughter  charges  in  the 
Nov.  27.  1999.  death  of  an  unarmed 
college  student.  He  was  found  not  guilty 
by  a judge  in  February.  Catlett  was  later 


given  an  award  by  police  officials  re- 
lated to  the  mcideni.  according  to  The 
Post.  Two  other  officers  were  indicted 
in  separate  domestic  disputes,  one  in- 
volving the  fatal  shooting  of  the 
officer's  girlfriend.  Both  resigned  after 
pleading  not  guilty.  One  served  a total 
of  13  hours  in  jail. 

In  a television  interview  in  July  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  the  series. 
County  Executive  Wayne  K.  Curry  said 
that  "every  incident”  scrutinized  in  the 
articles  would  be  reexamined  and  that 
an  entire  list  of  additional  steps  would 
be  taken. 

"No  stone  will  be  unturned."  he  told 
The  Post.  "Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
exhaust  anything  we  can  do  to  make 
sure  we  can  improve.  My  position  is 
that  we  are  going  to  lake  a broad-brush 
look  at  all  these  practices  and  anybody 
involved,  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom, 
to  make  sure  we  eradicate  any  percep- 
tions or  practices  thal  are  improper." 

Curry  said  the  hiring  of  a special 
prosecutor  was  being  considered,  along 
with  more  lawyers,  to  provide  a more 
thorough  review  of  police  shootings. 

In  the  meantime,  many  elected  of- 
ficials blamed  Farrell  for  his  failure  to 
reform  the  department,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised to  do  when  Curry  hired  him.  Sena- 
tor Gloria  G.  Lawlah.  a Pnnee  George’s 


Doing  business  with  a software  de- 
veloper before  spelling  out  who  owns 
what  when  the  work  is  completed  can 
lead  to  the  type  of  problems  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  has  been  expenencing  in  the 
wake  of  a federal  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
company  that  helped  create  early  warn- 
ing and  record-keeping  programs  for 
the  city’s  police  bureau. 

The  company.  Liekar  Strategic  So- 
lutions (LSS),  was  subcontracted  by  the 
software  developer  Paradigm  IV  to  de- 
velop the  Pittsburgh  Police  Bureau's 
Performance  Review  and  Assessment 
System  (PARS).  An  early  warning  sys- 
tem to  detect  troubled  officers,  devel- 
opment of  the  system  was  required  as 
part  of  a 1997  consent  decree  between 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Justice  Department. 

Paradigm  IV.  however,  suffered  the 
fate  of  many  other  dot-com  companies 
and  went  belly  up  before  the  work  could 
be  completed.  The  job  was  ultimately 
finished  by  LSS.  However,  the  contract 
for  the  work  was  between  the  two  soft- 
ware firms,  not  between  LSS  and  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  Once  Paradigm  IV 
ceased  work  on  the  project,  the  city  had 
no  control  over  the  subcontractor,  ex- 
plained Susan  Malie.  an  assistant  city 
solicitor. 

In  May.  the  Pennsylvania-based 
LSS  sued  the  city  for  improperly  claim- 


Democrai, called  for  the  removal  of  the 
chief.  TTie  frequency  with  which  offic- 
ers used  deadly  force,  she  told  The  Post, 
was  a "national  disgrace  " In  the  South, 
she  said,  there  is  a saying:  "You've  got 
to  chop  the  head  off  the  snake  before 
you  can  do  anything.  The  average  citi- 
zen that  is  sining  out  there,  the  silent 
majority,  they  want  something  done.” 

Anthony  M.  Walker,  president  of  the 
local  FOP.  said  the  department  will  not 
"get  a reprieve"  until  Farrell  is  replaced. 
Officers  are  demoralized  and  want  more 
support  from  their  leader,  he  told  The 
Post. 

Farrell,  however,  said  he  intended 
to  slay  and  finish  the  job  he  started. 

Among  other  issues  raised  by  the 
senes  was  the  department's  use  of  sleep 
deprivation  and  other  tactics  aimed  at 
obtaining  homicide  confessions.  Next 
to  Baltimore,  the  county  has  the  high- 
est number  of  murders  in  the  state,  with 
detectives  having  investigated  an  aver- 
age of  1 14  each  year  since  1990.  It  is 
the  highest  per  capita  rate  among  the 
25  largest  county  police  agencies  in  the 
nation,  according  to  the  newspaper. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  only  departments 
in  the  region  not  to  use  video-cameras 
in  interrogation  rooms.  "That’s  the 
name  of  the  game:  They  hold  people 
for  as  long  as  it  takes  until  they  say 


ing  ownership  of  PARS.  According  to 
the  firm,  its  licensing  agreement  allows 
it  to  market,  sell  and  install  PARS  to 
other  clients  and  modify  it  for  those 
clients.  In  fact,  LSS  will  be  developing 
a similar  system  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  which  was  report- 
edly sold  on  the  program  after  seeing  it 
in  action  m Pittsburgh,  [See  story.  Page 

5.] 

“Basically,  LSS  beat  us  to  the 
punch.”  Malie  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  ‘They  sued  us  before  we  sued 
them....  It's  our  position  that  we  do 
have  an  ownership  interest,”  The  city 
had  no  idea,  said  Malie.  that  Paradigm 
IV  was  going  to  “high-tail  it  out  here." 

The  Pittsburgh  Police  Bureau  began 
developing  PARS  m 1999.  The  program 
provides  access  to  a central  data  base 
containing  information  collected  from 
the  agency’s  record  management  sys- 
tem. It  tracks  14  different  categories  of 
data,  including  arrests,  citizen  com- 
plaints. criminal  investigations,  missed 
court  appearances  and  use  of  force  (see 
LEN,  Oct.  31.1999). 

Nine  months  after  developing  its 
original  monitoring  system,  the  depart- 
ment replaced  it  with  PARS,  which  is 
considered  an  improvement  in  terms  of 
ease  pf  use  and  its  ability  to  hold  more 
dau.  LSS  entered  the  picture  when  it 


something,  and  they  don’t  let  them  see 
a lawyer.”  said  Steven  D.  Kupferberg. 
a former  Prince  George’s  prosecutor 
who  is  now  a pnvate  defense  lawyer  in 
Rockville.  "I  haven’t  had  that  experi- 
ence in  any  other  county,  and  I practice 
law  all  over  (Maryland)  and  in  D.C..'* 
he  told  The  Post. 

In  a 1999  case  which  The  Post  de- 
scribed in  detail,  police  held  Keith 
Longtin.  a man  they  suspected  of  hav- 
ing raped  and  murdered  his  estranged 
wife,  for  38  hours  in  an  interrogation 
room.  During  that  time,  records  show 
that  he  slept  about  50  minutes.  Longtin 
spent  eight  months  in  prison  before 
being  exonerated  by  DNA  evidence. 

According  to  the  county’s  public 
defender,  Joseph  M.  Niland.  homicide 
detectives  are  not  adhering  to  the  24- 
hour  rule,  which  requires  them  to  take 
a person  they  arrest  before  a judicial 
officer  within  that  period.  Violation  of 
that  mandate  alone,  however,  is  not 
grounds  for  throwing  out  a confession. 

"Until  the  last  few  years,  police 
were  real  afraid  to  cross  that  24-hour 
line."  he  told  The  Post.  "Now  there  are 
interrogations  where  they  are  keeping 
people  for  a long  longer  than  24  hours, 
and  they  are  getting  away  with  it.  The 
judges  don't  hit  them  on  this  stuff.  So 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  do  it." 


began  working,  with  Paradigm  IV,  on 
the  agency’s  Criminal  Records  Infor- 
mation Management  and  Enforcement 
System  (CRIMES). 

Before  Paradigm  IV  went  bankrupt 
in  March,  the  city  had  paid  the  Con- 
necticut firm  more  than  $800,000  to 
create  CRIMES,  which  provides  the 
data  for  the  monilonng  system,  but  only 
about  70  percent  of  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. Another  $100,000  was  needed 
to  bring  in  Delta  Systems  Designs  Inc, 
of  Zelienople.  Pa,,  to  finish  the  project. 

"It's  an  expensive  lesson  to  learn, ’’ 
City  Council  member  Jim  Motznik. 
who  chairs  the  public  safety  commit- 
tee. told  The  Associated  Press.  "Pay- 
ing the  money  up  front  was  not  a wise 
decision  at  all.” 

The  process  of  developing  monitor- 
ing software  was  particularly  difficult 
for  Pittsburgh.  Malie  told  LEN.  In  re- 
searching the  subject,  she  said,  officials 
found  there  was  no  other  system  like  it 
in  the  country. 

"One  thing  that  cities  need  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  an  early-warning  sys- 
tem is  nothing  more  than  a computer- 
ized method  of  conducting  a personnel 
management  review.”  said  Malie.  ‘The 
system  doesn't  do  it  for  you.  it’s  just  a 
data  base  that  holds  the  information  and 
compiles  it  in  a neat  manner  which  a 
police  supervisor  can  look  at  and  use 
their  expertise  to  make  decisions  re- 
garding officer  performance.” 

Municipalities  should  not  underes- 
timate what  they  bnng  to  the  table,  she 
said.  And  to  the  extent  that  they  plan  to 
develop  such  a system,  officials  should 
make  it  clear  from  the  outset  the  own- 
ership nghis  of  all  parties  involved.  “It 
all  worked  out  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  system,"  said  Malie.  "The  system 
IS  up  and  running  and  has  passed  audit 
after  audit. . In  the  meantime,  the  city 
is  working  toward  discerning  once  and 
for  all  who  owns  what.” 


City  of  Peoria,  az, 


Deputy  Police  Chief 


Peoria,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  Phoenix 
metropolitan  region,  is  seeking  a new  Deputy  Police 
Chief.  Peoria  is  a vibrant  full-service  city  with  a 
population  of  over  1 10.000  and  156  square  miles  in  area, 
with  aFY  2002  budget  of  $316  million,  and  a workforce 
of  over  1000.  The  Department  is  a full-service 
Internationally  Accredited  Police  Agency  with  a staff  of 
181  and  a budget  of$I5  million. 

The  ideal  candidate  is  adecisive.  results-onented  leader, 
experienced  m all  aspects  of  professional  law  enforce- 
ment. organization  change,  and  community  relations.  In 
addition,  candidates  should  have  a proven  commitment 
to  community  policing,  .a  track  record  of  improving 
service  delivery  and  demonstrated  ability  to  build  and 
maintain  strong  relationships  with  the  community, 
employees,  labor,  and  other  agencies.  A Bachelor’s 
Degree  IS  required,  A Master’ s Degree  and/or  completion 
of  executive  level  training  at  the  FBI  Academy,  Senior 
Management  Institute  for  Police.  LEEDS.  Southern 
Police  Institute  or  a similar  executive  management  school 
is  desired. 

Salary  range  for  the  position  is  $75,000-$  104.000.  The 
City  offers  an  attractive  benefits  package.  A brochure  is 
available.  Submit  resume  and  cover  letter  with  current 
salary  and  three  work-related  references  by  Friday, 
September  28,  2001  to: 

SHANNON  ASSOCIATES 
740  Uoiversity  Avenue,  Suite  130 
Sacramento,  CA  95825 
(916)  567-4280 

Fa^., 9.6,  567.1220  SHANNON 

resumes@shannonassoc.com  ASSOClATtS 

Web  site: 

www.shannonassoc.com 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for 
bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  training 
groups,  college  classes  and  other  gatherings.  For  more 
information  on  how  you  con  help  improve  the  reading 
diet  of  your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Depart- 
ment at  (212)  237-8442.  Fox:  (212)  237-8486,  E-mail: 
len@jjoy.cuny.edu 
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Cowan,  Kessler: 

A smarter  tone  to  the  gun  debate 


By  Jonathan  Cowan  and  Jim  Kessler 

In  an  op-ed  article  in  The  New  York  Times 
last  June.  Senator  Zell  Miller  (D.*Ga.)  explained 
why  the  gun  issue  cuts  against  Democrats  in  the 
South.  Gun  control  in  the  region  isn’t  just  about 
guns,  he  said,  but  about  values.  “Southern  voters 
may  say  they  are  for  gun  control,  and  they  may 
well  be  for  gun  control,  but  they  simply  don't  trust 
anybody  who  spends  too  much  lime  talking  about 
it."  Miller  wrote.  “If  Southern  voters  ever  start  to 
think  you  don't  understand  them  — or  even  worse, 
much  worse,  if  they  think  you  look  down  on  them 
— they  will  never  vole  for  you." 

There  is  a lesson  in  Miller's  observations.  The 
Democratic  Party  will  have  a hard  time  recaptur- 
ing the  presidency  and  building  a durable  major- 
ity if  it  treats  gun-owning  Americans  like  socio- 
paths. After  all.  roughly  40  percent  of  Americans 
have  a gun  in  their  home  — with  even  higher  pro- 
portions of  gun  ownership  in  Southern  and  Moun- 
tain states.  In  November  2000,  voters  from  gun- 
owning households  made  up  roughly  half  of  the 
electorate,  and  iwo-thlrds  of  them  voted  for 
George  W Bush  for  president. 

The  solution  isn’t  to  efam  up  on  guns,  but  rather 
to  change  the  terms  of  the  gun  debate.  It’s  time  to 
embrace  a “third-way''  gun  policy  that  treats  gun 
ownership  as  neither  an  absolute  right  nor  an  ab- 
solute wrong,  and  calls  for  a balance  between  gun 
rights  and  gun  responsibilities.  We  need  to  reason 
with  gun  owners  rather  than  insult  them,  and  make 
gun  owners  partners  in  developing  policies  that 
help  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  cnminals  and 
make  guns  safer  in  the  home. 

For  too  long,  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
forces  have  dominated  the  debate  and  forced  out 
the  sensible  center. 

This  is  how  America  sees  the  gun  debate  in 

Jonathan  Cowan  is  president  and  Jim  Kessler 
is  poliev  director  of  Americans  for  Gun  Safety,  a 
national  nonpartisan  advocacy  group  based  in 
Washington.  This  article  is  adapted  from  one  that 
originally  appeared  m Blueprint,  a publication  of 
the  Democratic  Leadership  Council/Progressive 
Policy  Institute. 


Washington.  On  the  right  is  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  argues  that  gun  ownership  is 
an  absolute  constitutional  right  that  allows  no  re- 
strictions on  the  sale,  manufacture  or  possession 
of  firearms.  Any  limitations,  it  warns,  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  total  gun  confiscation.  It  promotes 
widespread  gun  ownership  as  the  best  way  to  fight 
crime.  Most  significantly,  it  views  gun  ownership 
as  a patriotic  duty  — our  lone  bulwark  against 
government  tyranny.  The  public  face  of  the  gun 
lobby  is  that  of  Charlton  Heston  daring  anyone  to 
pry  that  flintlock  from  his  cold,  dead  hands. 

On  the  left  are  various  groups  that  view  gun 
ownership  as  an  absolute  wrong.  They  believe  the 
Constitution  does  not  confer  an  individual  nght 
to  own  a gun;  that  owning  a gun  is  irresponsible 


and  unsafe,  and  that  America  is  a more  violent 
place  because  of  access  to  guns.  The  public  face 
of  the  gun-control  lobby  is  a mother  at  a rally  with 
a Slicker  on  her  cheek  showing  a handgun  with  a 
red  slash  drawn  across  it. 

The  debate  could  hardly  be  more  polarizing. 
You’re  either  pro-gun  or  anti-gun.  You  believe 
there  is  an  individual  right  to  own  a gun  or  you 
don’t.  You  draw  the  line  at  enforcing  existing  laws 
or  you’re  for  tough  new  gun-control  laws.  You 
believe  crime  and  violence  in  America  is  all  about 
a culture  of  violence  or  all  about  guns. 

According  to  polling  done  for  our  organiza- 
tion, Americans  for  Gun  Safely,  the  American 
people  reject  both  views.  Only  16  percent  believe 
that  gun  ownership  is  an  absolute  right  and  only  9 
percent  believe  it  is  an  absolute  wrong.  Seventy 
percent  of  voters  believe  there  is  a right  to  own  a 
gun  and  that  it  includes  room  for  restrictions  that 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  chil- 
dren. Even  65  percent  of  gun  owners  and  61  per- 
cent of  Americans  who  view  the  NRA  favorably 


agree  that  gun  rights  and  reasonable  gun  restric- 
tions can  coexist. 

Moreover,  nearly  70  percent  of  Americans 
believe  that  gun-safety  laws  should  be  “more 
strict.”  More  than  60  percent  think  we  should  en- 
force current  gun  laws  more  vigorously  and  enact 
new  ones.  Seventy-eight  percent  "strongly  favor" 
background  checks  for  all  gun-show  sales,  includ- 
ing 64  percent  of  gun  owners.  In  short,  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  a third-way  gun  policy  are  in  place. 
This  vast  political  middle  ground  is  up  for  grabs. 

To  win  future  battles  in  Congress  and  the  stale- 
houses.  gun-safety  advocates  in  both  parlies 
should  lake  three  steps: 

I . Adopt  a new  message;  respect  for  gun  rights 
coupled  with  an  insistence  on  gun  responsibility. 


2.  Back  up  their  new  rhetoric  by  toughening 
enforcement  of  current  gun  laws  and  passing  new 
laws  that  crack  down  on  gun  crime  without  treat- 
ing gun  owners  and  enthusiasts  as  pariahs. 

3.  Distance  themselves  from  traditional  strat- 
egies that  demonize  gun  owners,  call  for  "gun 
control"  instead  of  gun  safely,  urge  a ban  on  guns, 
and  imply  that  legal  gun  ownership  is  the  root 
cause  of  gun  crime. 

Here’s  an  example  of  sensible,  centrist,  bipar- 
tisan gun  policy.  Last  fall,  voters  in  Colorado  and 
Oregon  — including  a majority  of  gun  owners  — 
overwhelmingly  passed  referendums  requiring 
criminal  background  checks  at  gun  shows.  Sena- 
tor John  McCain  (R.-Ariz.)  worked  hard  in  both 
of  these  Western,  pro-gun  slates  to  assure  voters 
that  closing  the  gun-show  loophole  would  not  put 
an  end  to  the  shows  or  take  guns  away  from  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Colorado  Gov.  Bill  Owens,  a 
conservative  Republican,  endorsed  his  state’s  bal- 
lot measure,  as  did  top  law  enforcement  officials. 
Americans  for  Gun  Safety  spent  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion for  ads.  phone  banks  and  direct  mail  urging 
passage  of  the  referendums.  The  Washington  Post 
called  the  victories  "a  stinging  setback  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association." 

Now  here’s  an  example  of  the  wrong  approach. 
Earlier  this  year,  national  and  local  gun-control 
groups  rushed  to  endorse  a proposed  ban  on  gun 
shows  on  public  property  in  Montgomery  County. 
Md.  It  was  an  odd  move,  since  Maryland  already 
has  the  toughest  gun-show  laws  on  the  books: 
Only  licensed  dealers  can  sell  at  the  shows  and 
background  checks  are  required  for  all  sales.  The 
policy  was  anti-gun  and  didn’t  advance  gun  safely. 
This  spring  the  Montgomery  County  Council 
passed  the  measure  by  one  vote.  You  can  bet  that 
the  NRA  will  try  to  use  it  as  proof  that  advocates 
of  closing  the  gun-show  loophole  really  want  to 
put  gun  shows  out  of  business. 

Supporters  of  reasonable  gun  laws  in  Wash- 
ington were  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  Oregon  initiatives.  Yet  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  tackle  the  gun  issue  because  they  fear  a 
backlash  at  the  polls. 

The  NRA  spent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  last  election  to  persuade  gun-owning  union 
households  that  a Gore-Licberman  administration 
would  take  away  their  guns,  Although  unions 
fought  hard  to  persuade  Ihcif  members  to  vole  their 
union  and  not  their  gun.  the  NRA's  bogus  scare 
lactic  had  an  impact.  It  clearly  will  be  a challenge 
for  supporters  of  reasonable  gun  laws  in  both  par- 
ties to  appeal  to  while,  male,  blue-collar  gun  own- 
ers in  2002  and  beyond. 

But  before  Democrats  make  a mad  dash  to  the 
video  store  to  rent  Charlton  Heston's  "The  Omega 
Man”  — and  before  Republicans  replace 
Washington's  face  with  Heston's  on  the  dollar  bill 
they  should  consider  these  facts:  Five  out  of 


seven  NRA-backed  candidates  for  the  Senate  lost 
in  2000.  Bush  refused  to  accept  the  group’s  for- 
mal endorsement.  And  although  the  NRA  spent 
nuUions  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  it  failed 
to  deliver  those  baltlegniund  stales  to  Bush,  If  the 
traditional  gun-control  message  doesn’t  work,  the 
gun  lobby’s  message  fares  just  us  poorly. 

Congressional  New  Democrats  and  moderate 
Republicans  should  begin  this  third-way  debate 
by  backing  the  pending  bipartisan  McCuin- 
Lieberman  bill  to  close  the  gun-show  loophole  and 
crack  down  on  gun  crimes  The  McCain- 
Licberman  bill  would  require  background  checks 
at  each  of  the  more  than  4.000  gun  shows  held 
each  year.  Unlike  previous  legislation  toclosctlie 
gun-show  Uxipholc.  sponsored  by  former  Dcnu>- 
cratic  Senator  Frank  Luulcnbctg  of  New  Jersey,  it 
docs  not  treat  hobbyists  who  nitend  these  shows 
like  dangerous  social  misfits.  For  example,  it 
would  not  impose  gun-show  paperwork  require- 
ments on  collectors  who  sell  guns  in  their  homes. 
Nor  would  it  require  that  records  from  gun-show 
sales  be  sent  to  Washington. 

It  ulso  eliminates  the  main  sticking  point  that 
scuttled  attempts  to  pass  the  l^utenbcrg  bill  lust 
year  — the  time  limit  for  completing  background 
checks.  Gun-control  groups  have  pressed  for  a 
period  of  up  to  three  business  days  to  complete 
the  checks.  The  NRA  draws  the  line  at  24  hours. 

The  NRA  position  is  indefensible  and  irrespon- 
sible, Virtually  no  state  has  computerized  its 
records  to  tbcfoint  that  it  can  screen  every  single 
application  in  a day  and  guarantee  that  criminals 
or  dangerous  people  will  not  gel  guns.  Also,  the 
NRA  argument  that  anything  above  a 24-hour  limit 
would  effectively  end  gun  shows,  which  typically 
occur  on  weekends,  is  hollow.  Pennsylvania  hosts 
the  second-most  gun  shows  of  any  stale  and  has 
required  background  checks  since  1998,  In  fact, 
three  of  the  five  stales  that  host  the  most  shows 
either  require  hackgniund  checks  or  the  licensing 
of  buyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gun-control  groups’ 
insistence  on  a three-day  time  limit  is  rcflexivciy 
anti-gun.  It’s  also  behind  the  times  In  an  era  ol 
automated  teller  machines,  wc  should  work  to 
develop  insUinl-chcck  systems  that  allow  all  law- 
abiding  cili/ens  at  gun  shows  to  buy  their  gun  and 
go  home,  just  as  if  they  were  buying  a car.  Tlic 
McCam-Lichcrman  bill  creates  just  such  an  m 
centive.  Under  it.  a stale  could  reduce  its  back- 
ground-check time  limit  for  unlicensed  sellers  at 
gun  .shows  to  24  hours  once  it  has  a screening 
system  in  place  that  works  within  that  limit 

Naturally,  the  far  left  and  the  far  right  both 
oppose  the  McCain-Liebcrman  bill  for  all  the  tired 
old  reasons.  But  m a promising  development,  sev- 
eral of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  gun  control 
in  Congress  have  lined  up  behind  it.  fhey  include 
Senator  Charles  Schumer  (D  -N.Y.).  the  author  of 
the  Brady  bill  and  the  assault-weapons  ban.  and 
Representative  Carolyn  McCarthy  (D.-N  Y.). 
whose  husband  was  murdered  and  son  was 
wounded  by  a gunman  on  a commuter  train  Al- 
though President  Bush  has  not  formally  announced 
a position  on  the  bill,  a presidential  spokesman 
recently  said  that  Bush  is  committed  to  closing 
the  gun-show  Uxipholc  through  federal  law,  These 
arc  all  great  signs  for  third-way  gun-safety  advo- 
cates. 

Continued  on  Page  15 
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As  unbelievable  as  i1  sounds,  it  happens  far  more  often  than  you  realize.  In  fact,  40  percent 
of  prison  escopes  happen  just  this  woy,  usually  os  o result  of  an  identification  error. 

To  ovoid  expense  and  liobilities,  municipal,  county  and  state  penol  systems  are  turning 
to  Ifidion  Technologies  and  the  IrisAccess'^  2200  iris  recognition  system,  manufactured  by 
LG  ElectroniG,  to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication, 
personnel  movement  and  contractor  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unique  patterns  in  the  feoture- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  accurate,  stable,  scalable,  fost  and  noninvosive  human 
authentication  technology  in  existence.  Convenient  and  eosy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  active  and  orchival  dalobose  capability  incorporating  a 
patented  KnoV^o"*  search  function,  only  Iridion  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  databases 
in  real  time  to  moke  enrollment  of  a duplicote  record  under  an  alias  impossible. 


IrUAuass^” 

iris  Recognition  System  , 


Easily  integrated  and  expandable  to  256  stations,  o voriety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurotions  ore  ovailoble  in  our  standard  software  package.  To  find  out  how  Iridian 
Technologies  con  help  improve  security  operotions  in  your  joil  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site  ot 
www.iridionlech.com  or  contort  a Corrections  Specialist  at  1-866-IRIDIAN. 


1 866  IRIDIAN  www.iridiontech.com 


technologies 

AulhentUalm  solutions  for  law  enforrtment 


Induu)  JichnoiuKw*.  lA/  Irviion  TMmoiofatt  lo(pi-  Hit  btur  'id'  balL  AnoItTio  and  /mionw  art  all  tradmuiHa  Indian  TMinologiez.  Inc 
O 2001  Indian  TMinatogm,  Inc.  All  nghu  rrvncd 
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The  face  is  familiar: 


Surveillance  cameras  stir  up  static 


The  use  of  surveillance  cameras  as 
a crime-fighting  measure  has  gained  ac- 
ceptance in  many  of  the  nation’s  cities, 
but  the  Tampa  Police  Department  has 
gone  a step  further  — generating  an 
undercurrent  of  controversy  in  the  pro- 
cess — with  its  implementation  of  soft- 
ware that  scans  crowds  for  faces  match- 
ing those  in  a mug-shot  data  base. 

Facial  recognition  technology  was 
first  used  by  the  department,  with  mixed 
success,  during  the  Super  Bowl  this  past 
January.  Under  the  new  plan,  it  will  be 
used  in  the  city’s  entertainment  district, 
Ybor  City,  where  three  dozen  security 
cameras  loaded  with  the  software  are 
already  in  place. 

The  system,  called  Facelt,  works  by 
breaking  down  facial  images  into  a pat- 
tern akin  to  a map.  With  80  different 
reference  points  around  the  nose, 
cheekbones  and  eyes,  the  system  then 
looks  for  matches  using  dozens  of  those 
points  in  a data  base  that  will  include 
30.000  faces  when  it  is  fully  operational 
in  August.  It  was  designed  by  Visionics 
Corporation  of  Jersey  City,  N,  J,,  which 
is  letting  Tampa  use  it  for  free  for  a year 
in  hopes  of  building  a market  for  the 
technology  among  other  municipalities. 

“It’s  a public  safety  tool,  no  differ- 
ent than  having  a cop  walking  around 
with  a mug  shot."  said  City  Council 
member  Robert  F.  Buckhom  Jr.  chair- 
man of  Tampa's  public  safety  commit- 
tee. 

But  not  all  residents  support  the 
measure.  In  July,  about  100  people 
wearing  Groucho  Marx  glasses  and 
other  disguise  items  protested  the  new 
security  system.  "We're  under  house 
arrest  in  the  land  of  the  free."  said  one 
demonstrator  with  a barcode  slicker  on 
her  forehead. 

The  scanning  system  has  also  caught 
the  attention  of  the  state’s  civil  liber- 
ties union.  "This  is  yet  another  example 
of  technology  outpacing  the  protection 
of  people’s  civil  liberties,"  Randall 
Marshall,  legal  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Florida, 
told  The  New  York  Times.  “It  has  a very 
Big  Brother  feel  to  it  ” 

Even  a conservative  law  enforce- 
ment lobbying  group  has  registered  its 
displeasure.  ‘These  spy  cameras  are  a 
violation  of  the  very  Constitution  that 
law  enforcement  officers  are  sworn  to 
uphold,"  said  Jim  Folis,  executive  di- 


rector of  the  Law  Enforcement  Alliance 
of  America,  who  called  for  the  removal 
of  public  surveillance  cameras  in 
Tampa  and  other  jurisdictions. 

Facial  recognition  software  was  de- 
veloped a decade  ago  by  university- 
based  researchers  at  the  request  — and 
with  the  financial  support  — of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  thought 
it  could  be  used  to  tighten  security  at 
airports  and  borders.  The  software  was 
introduced  in  June  at  Keflavik  Airport 
in  Iceland  and  is  used  by  about  100  ca- 
sinos throughout  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  International  Biometric 
Group,  a New  York  consulting  firm. 

The  Virginia  Beach,  Va..  Police 
Department  in  July  received  a $150,000 
slate  grant  to  install  the  software  in  two 
new  cameras  it  will  post  at  the  Ocean- 
front.  Chief  A.M.  Jacocks  Jr.  told  The 
Associated  Press  that  it  will  help  the 
department  apprehend  criminals  and 
runaways.  "When  people  say  it’s  Big 
Brother  watching  you.  I like  to  say  it’s 
Big  Brother  watching  out  for  you."  he 
said. 

Jim  Wayman,  the  director  of  the 
Biometric  Test  Center  at  San  Jose  Uni- 
versity. which  has  tested  facial  recog- 
nition technology  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. told  The  Times  that  its  use  will 
continue  to  grow  as  along  as  people  did 
not  expect  too  much  from  it  too  soon. 
One  of  the  problems  with  the  software 
is  that  conditions  have  to  be  optimal  for 
it  to  make  a match.  It  is  successfully 
used  in  casinos  because  hundreds  of 
cameras  monitor  well-lighted  floors. 
Guards  can  also  pan.  zoom  and  tilt  un- 
til they  get  a shot  of  what  they  want. 

In  a battery  of  tests  conducted  by 
the  Defense  Department  last  year,  cam- 
era angle,  distance,  lighting  and  cam- 
era quality  were  all  found  tp  make  a 
difference  in  the  software’s  ability  to 
make  matches.  Another  factor  is  how 
people’s  faces  change  over  the  course 
of  time.  A test  using  two  photos  of  a 
cooperative  subject  taken  a year  apart 
under  somewhat  different  lighting 
found  that  the  Visionics  system,  con- 
sidered the  best  of  the  five  systems 
tested,  was  able  to  pick  the  correct  per- 
son out  of  a file  of  227  faces  only  55 
percent  of  the  time 

And  under  circumstances  where 
people  are  walking  past  cameras,  not 
looking  right  into  them,  even  the  best 


CAUGHT  — at  least  by  the  computer.  Face-It  software  captures  a face  in  the  crowd,  and  gets  ready  to 
search  its  data  base  for  a possible  match.  (Courtesy:  Visionics  Corp.) 


systems  ranked  the  correct  person  first 
in  a field  of  165  Images  just  35  percent 
of  the  time,  software  developers  told 
The  Times. 

When  Facelt  was  used  at  the  Super 
Bowl  earlier  this  year,  Tampa  police 
came  up  with  19  people  thought  to  be 
wanted  on  outstanding  warrants  for 
misdemeanors.  No  arrests  have  been 
made  since  its  recent  implementation 
in  Ybor  City  on  June  29. 

Although  Tampa  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  police  depuriment  to  cast  such  a 
wide  digital  net,  other  law  enforcement 
and  government  agencies  have  been 
utilizing  facial  recognition  software  to 
help  them  with  a variety  of  problems. 
In  Atlantic  City,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  use  it,  as  do  several  dozen  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  here  and  in 
Canada,  to  figure  who  their  suspects 
really  are. 

After  installing  a system  in  1997. 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Shenff's  De- 
partment used  it  in  a carjacking  case 
where  the  only  lead  was  a sketch  of  the 


suspect.  The  system’s  second-best 
match  turned  out  to  be  the  carjackcr. 
But  it  has  not  helped  solve  any  more 
cases,  said  Sgt.  Bill  Conley.  "It  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  end-all  that  we  had 
hoped  initially,"  he  told  The  Times. 

Tampa  police  have  downplayed  the 
privacy  issue,  pointing  out  that  images 
not  matched  to  the  data  base  ore  imme- 
diately dumped  by  the  system.  Since 
Facelt  was  implenienicd,  officers  who 


would  otherwise  be  patrolling  a crowd 
on  fool  can  use  the  equipment  to  moni- 
tor It  from  a command  center,  zooming 
m on  individuals  while  programming 
the  software  to  scan  them.  The  system 
lets  the  department  “maximize  the  pro- 
cess of  pointing  out  people  we’re  linik- 
ing  for  without  putting  20  more  offic- 
ers on  the  street  and  looking  for  those 
same  people."  said  Uctcciive  Bill  Todd, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  operation 


PDs  train  their 
sights  on  road  rage 


Shades  of  Serpico:  Lawsuit  says 
NYPD  turns  a blind  eye  to  corruption 


New  York  City  officials  say  they 
will  form  an  mdepenJeni  team  of  in- 
vestigators to  look  into  a detective’s 
allegations  that  the  police  department's 
Internal  Affairs  Bureau  often  turns  .i 
blind  eye  — or  worse  • • when  it  comes 
to  corruption  on  the  force 

According  to  u federal  lawsuit 
brought  by  Del.  Jimmy  Alvarez,  who 
served  for  eight  years  us  an  undercover 
internal  affairs  mvesligator.  supervisors 
look  no  action  when  he  reponed  wide- 
spread thefts,  misconduct  and  corrup- 
tion. One  superior,  the  lawsuit  said, 
came  to  Alvarez’s  home  and  threatened 
him.  Another  ordered  him  to  destroy 
records.  The  suit  accuses  the  NYPD  of 
violating  Alvarez’s  civil  and  constitu- 
tional nghls.  and  seeks  unspecified 
monetary  damages 

Alvarez.  42.  joined  Internal  Affairs 
in  1993.  While  working  undercover  for 
the  unit  in  the  Properly  Clerk  Division 


in  Queens.  Alvarez  reported  that  offic- 
ers were  stealing  money  that  had  been 
held  as  evidence.  Supervisors  allegedly 
told  him  ihe  money  was  being  used  for 
lunch  "and  it  was  not  ihc  type  of  cor- 
ruption they  were  interested  in."  He 
claims  that  officers  were  also  allowed 
to  remove  surveillance  cameras  at  the 
property  warehouse,  which  allowed 
them  to  steal  with  impunity. 

According  to  a retired  captain  who 
spoke  with  The  (New  York)  Daily 
News  on  condition  of  anonymity,  a ser- 
geant and  four  officers  were  disciplined 
for  "misappropriating"  property  based 
on  Alvarez's  report.  The  action,  loss  of 
vacation  days,  was  taken  after  the 
Queens  district  attorney’s  office  de- 
clined to  prosecute.  Ihe  captain  said. 

Alvarez  said  that  he  and  other  un- 
dercover investigators  feared  for  their 
safely,  but  that  their  concerns  were  ig- 
nored by  senior  officials.  Black  and 


Hispanic  officers,  he  said,  hud  been 
assaulted  by  white  officers,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  many  of  those  cases 
NYPD  officials  called  ihc  allega- 
tions "vague  and  frivolous"  and  "sus- 
piciously self-serving."  Alvarez,  they 
said,  should  have  reported  the  wrong- 
doing to  state  or  federal  authorities, 
rather  than  filing  a personal  lawsuit 
However.  Ihe  department  did  under- 
take an  intensive  probe  to  sec  if  there 
IS  any  truth  to  Alvarez’s  claims,  accord- 
ing to  a senior  police  official  quoted  by 
The  New  York  Times. 

in  a further  effort  to  determine 
whether  any  misconduct  or  corruption 
was  ignored.  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
said  that  First  Deputy  Commissioner 
Joseph  Dunne  would  oversee  a squad 
of  detectives  who  would  work  indepen- 
dently of  Internal  Affairs. 

"I  think  at  this  point,  nobody  should 
jump  to  any  conclusion."  said  Giuliani. 


Drivers  who  let  their  emotions  gel 
the  better  of  them,  turning  them  into 
raging,  out-of-conirol  menaces,  will  be 
targeted  by  the  Colorado  State  Patrol, 
under  a plan  that  calls  for  the  satura- 
tion of  certain  key  spots  with  unmarked 
patrol  cars. 

The  movements  of  the  new  Metro 
Aggressive  Driving  Team  will  be  bused 
on  data  from  the  state’s  CSP  hot  line. 
Created  m 1998.  the  hot  line  has  logged 
29.0U0  culls  statewide  during  the  past 
year.  2 1 .000  of  those  from  the  metro 
Denver  area.  While  10.000  of  the  calls 
resulted  in  citations  for  aggrcssivc-rc- 
lalcddnving.  the  rest  went  unaddressed. 
said  Sgt.  Kevin  P.atzell  of  Ihe  patrol's 
Adams  County  District 

Many  of  the  calls  come  in  as  much 
us  30  minutes  alter  Ihe  incident,  he  told 
rile  Rocky  Mountain  New  s ' Tm  sure 
people  are  beginning  to  wonder  why 
we’re  not  on  lop  of  it  nghl  there."  said 
Rji/ell.  who  noted  that  five  troopers 
cover  Ihc  area  at  rush  hour 

Officers  from  the  Adams  district, 
along  with  Ihc  Boulder.  Golden  and 
Castle  Rock  districts,  will  descend  on 
those  spots  found  to  have  a high  num- 
ber of  aggressive  driving  incidents.  'The 
program  was  expected  to  win  approval 
from  state  command  by  the  end  of  the 
summer 

On  the  East  Coast,  meanwhile,  po- 
lice in  Portland.  Me,,  are  working  with 
employees  of  the  Hannaford  Bros,  re- 
tail chain  to  urge  people  to  slay  cool  on 
the  road.  At  a Shop  'n  Save  owned  by 


the  company,  baggers  will  inscn  Icuf- 
lets  on  anger  munagemeni  into  cusiom- 
ers’  shopping  bags.  Police  will  also  dis- 
tnbutc  educational  materials  on  aggres- 
sive driving. 

T'hc  campaign  was  prompted  by  a 
road  rage  incident  on  June  26  that  led 
to  the  death  of  a South  Portland  High 
School  student.  l8-year-old  John 
Creamer,  who  was  partially  thrown 
from  Ihc  vehicle  he  was  dnving 

According  to  uulhorilics.  Creamer 
and  another  motorist  had  been  yelling 
at  each  other  while  tlnving  on  llie  Maine 
I'liriipikc  Passing  each  other  at  speeds 
exceeding  55  miles  per  hour.  Creamer's 
vehicle  finally  swerved  sharply,  rolled, 
and  hit  a utility  pole  TWo  passengers 
wcrecnlically  injured,  none  were  wear- 
ing seal  bells  P*iliss  are  continuing  to 
search  for  the  other  vehicle  involved  m 
the  nil  idem. 

In  aiKithcr  ahv  ahon  in  June,  ihc 
former  president  ol  ihc  sialc  chapter  ol 
the  NAACP.  Gerald  Talbot,  allegedly 
attacked  a motorist  in  South  Poniand 
with  a Swiss  Army-type  pticket  knife. 
Talbot.  69.  was  Maine's  first  black  leg- 
islator He  wus  not  charged  in  the  inci- 
dent. 

Portland  Police  Chief  Michael 
Chitwood  cited  the  altercation  as  a 
prime  example  of  why  people  need  to 
keep  their  tempers  m check  "Every- 
body IS  in  a hurry.”  he  told  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  "and  if  you’re  m their  way. 
it  becomes  an  altercation  that  cun  lead 
to  violence  ” 
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And  don't  call  it  racial  profiling: 

Study:  Traffic  stop  data  is 


Continued  from  Page  I 
listening  to  officers'  concerns.  The  cs* 
tabiishmcnl  of  a poiice-citizcn  advisory 
group  was  also  recommended,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  a collection  sys- 
tem and  analysis  protocol. 

Fridcll  said  PERF  will  undertake  a 
second  project  to  develop  guidelines  for 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  such  data. 
PERF  recommends  that  agencies  obtain 
the  assistance  of  an  independent  re- 
searcher trained  in  social  science  meth- 
ods for  analyzing  the  collected  data. 
"Many  agencies  across  the  country 
have  recognized  that  conducting  analy- 
sis wholly  internal  to  the  agency  can 
make  the  results  appear  suspect,”  said 
the  study. 

Richmond,  Va„  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Oliver,  who  served  on  an  advisory 
group  that  helped  direct  PERF's  re- 
search, said  he  believes  the  report  cau- 
tions against  an  over-reliance  on  data 
collection.  "Clearly,  many  of  the  depun- 
mcnls,  including  my  own,  by  openly 
and  honestly  collecting  data  based  on 
protocols  that  were  cither  developed 
locally  or  nationally,  without  the  appro- 
priate benchmarks  to  analyze  that  data 
cannot  transfer  it  into  useful  informa- 
tion that  chiefs  or  decision  makers  can 
use  to  make  changes  within  the  organi- 


zation," he  told  LEN. 

Without  an  analytical  process,  the 
collected  data  is  at  the  mercy  of  any- 
one who  wants  to  draw  an  inference 
from  it.  irrespective  of  its  scientific 
value,  said  Oliver. 

'This  data-collection  effort  that 
many  people  are  advocating  doesn’t 
give  us  the  tools  we  need  to  train,  re- 
train or  identify  people  who  are  biased 
in  their  policing  effort,”  Oliver  said.  "So 
when  someone  comes  to  me,  based  on 
the  data,  saying.  'You  arc  slopping  loo 
many  African  Americans  or  loo  many 
Laimus,'  the  question  becomes;  Too 
many  compared  to  what?” 

One  of  the  dangers  of  having  such 
high  expectations  for  data  without  ap- 
propriate benchmarks,  said  Fridell,  is 
its  use  in  court,  and  the  study  notes  an 
increasing  frequency  of  defense  attor- 
neys using  such  data.  'Tve  seen  poli- 
cies that  link  results  from  individual 
officers  to  discipline,"  she  told  LEN. 
"Wc'rc  seeing  federal  legislation  say 
that  a showing  of  dispamle  impact  on  a 
minority  group  could  be  used  in  court. 
The  agency  would  have  to  prove  a 
negative.  That's  assuming  these  data  are 
much  more  reliable  than  they  are." 

Data  collection,  depending  on  the 
benchmark  used,  is  a low-level  indica- 


tor. not  proof  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  an  agency  or  individual.  By  contrast, 
if  the  data  collected  are  positive,  they 
can  provide  evidence  that  racial  profil- 
ing is  not  occurring  within  an  agency. 
Fridell  explained. 

“You  could  imagine  a city  that 


Lorie  Fridell 


maybe  looked  at  percent  of  minorities 
stopped  and  vehicles  stopped  and  com- 
pared it  to  their  census  citywide,"  she 
said.  “Even  if  they  showed  everything's 
fine,  the  problem  is  that  there  could  be 
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pockets  that  are  horrible  that  aren't  be- 
ing picked  up  because  it's  a citywide 
analysis." 

In  the  other  areas  identified  by  the 
report,  such  as  the  recruitment  and  hir- 
ing of  minority  officers,  it  recommends 
that  chiefs  consider  the  use  of  financial 
and  other  incentives  to  advance  higher 
education  and  community  residency 
goals.  Police  executives,  according  to 
the  report,  should  also  seek  sound  le- 
gal and  professional  advice  when  mak- 
ing personnel  selection  decisions.  An 
audit  of  the  personnel  selection  process 
will  ensure  that  minority  hiring  objec- 
tives are  not  hindered  by  the  sequenc- 
ing of  testing  stages  or  the  length  of  the 
selection  process. 

It  also  recommends  that  data  about 
racial  bias  in  police  and  throughout  the 
criminal  justice  system  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  education  process.  “Some 
police  officers  remain  unconvinced  of 
police  racial  bias,  at  least  in  their  own 
agencies,"  said  the  study.  "Conse- 
quently, evidence  for  it  at  the  national 
or  state  level  takes  the  discussion  only 
so  far.  For  education  and  training  to  be 
most  productive,  facts  from  the  local 
level  should  be  presented,  as  the  expe- 
riences of  police  trainees'  own  agen- 
cies and  communities  are  the  most  rel- 
evant." Even  if  these  have  not  been 
analyzed,  the  report  said,  local  experi- 
ences should  be  discussed  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  national,  state  or  re- 
gional picture. 

A key  element  of  the  study  is  its  use 
of  the  term  “racially  biased  policing.” 
The  more  familiar  term  racial  profiling 
it  sees  as  referring  narrowly  to  those 
actions  by  police  based  solely  on  race. 
Even  a biased  officer  will  take  more 
into  account  than  just  race,  such  as  gen- 
der, neighborhood  or  the  type  of  car  a 
minonty  motorist  is  driving.  "Activi- 
ties based  on  these  sample  pairs  of  fac- 
tors would  fall  outside  the  most  com- 
monly used  definition  of  racial  profil- 
ing.” according  to  the  study. 

Fridell  added  that  when  the  discus- 
sion came  up  in  focus  groups,  it  led  to 
frustration  on  the  part  of  citizens  and 
defensiveness  on  the  part  of  police. 
When  they  were  brought  around  to  talk- 
ing about  racially-biased  policing,  there 
was  a more  of  a meeting  of  the  minds, 
she  said.  “Police  do  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  their  colleagues  have 
biases,”  said  Fridell.  “I  think  the  termi- 
nology is  very  important.” 

The  study  suggests  that  chiefs  audit 
their  agencies'  mission  and  value  state- 
ments, along  with  all  policies,  proce- 
dures and  practices,  to  ensure  that  they 
reflect  a commitment  to  the  protection 


of  human  rights.  In  addition,  chiefs 
should  consider  hiring  a qualified  pro- 
fessional specializing  in  human  rights 
to  create  self-evaluation  standards. 

Along  with  the  report.  PERF  has 
also  drafted  a model  policy  for  adop- 
tion by  local  departments.  According 
to  the  study,  a national  survey  found 
that  12  percent  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  queried  had  modified  existing 
policies  and  19  percent  had  adopted 
new  ones  in  light  of  the  racially-biased 
policing  issue.  Most  prohibit  officers 
from  enforcement  action  based  solely 
on  race,  but  do  not  provide  sufficient 
guidelines  as  to  when  race  can  be  used 
to  make  law  enforcement  decisions. 

Under  the  standard  advanced  by  the 
model  policy,  officers  may  take  into 
account  the  reported  race  or  ethnicity 
of  a specific  suspect  “based  on  trust- 
worthy, locally  relevant  information” 
that  links  that  person  to  a particular 
unlawful  incident. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  perceptions 
of  bias  when  conducting  pedestrian  and 
vehicle  stops,  the  policy  slates  that  po- 
lice should  introduce  themselves,  and 
provide  their  name  and  badge  number 
in  writing  or  on  a business  card  when 
asked. 

"There  are  some  police  out  there  like 
this,”  said  Fridell.  “but  a lot  of  them 
wrote:  Thou  shall  not  stop  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Those  policies  were  great 
in  that  they  got  out  front  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  citizens  and  to  law  en- 
forcement that  racially-biased  policing 
will  not  be  tolerated.  But  it  did  not  move 
us  forward  in  terms  of  providing  guid- 
ance for  officers  on  the  use  of  race  to 
make  decisions.  This  puts  down  on  pa- 
per the  guidance  that  needs  to  be  dis- 
seminated." 

To  Oliver,  the  issue  is  both  very 
complex,  he  said,  and  yet  quite  simple. 
What  is  at  stake  is  police  credibility  in 
a society  that  in  all  its  facets  continues 
to  harbor  pockets  of  racism  and  bigotry. 
Law  enforcement  does  not  build  offic- 
ers, said  Oliver,  it  recruits  them  from 
the  same  communities  where  those  bi- 
ases dwell. 

"That's  kind  of  the  problem.”  said 
Oliver.  “Based  on  the  Diallos,  the 
Louimas,  the  Ramparts  and  the  River- 
sides. based  on  all  this,  citizens  are  say- 
ing, ‘We  don’t  trust  you  with  your  po- 
lice powers.*  So  the  struggle  for  us  is 
not  just  this  racially-biased  policing,  the 
struggle  for  us  is  how  to  do  we  regain 
the  confidence  of  our  citizens.  I think  a 
lot  of  the  areas  the  report  talks  about 
goes  more  to  accountability,  our  com- 
petency and  legitimacy,  more  than  ad- 
dressing racial  issues." 


CrimeStoppers’  vei! 
of  secrecy  penetrated 


Continued  from  Page  1 
formation.  When  subpoenas  have  suc- 
cessfully been  obtained,  they  often  led 
to  calls  made  from  pay  phones  or  un- 
traceable  numbers  that  left  the  anonym- 
ity of  the  caller  intact. 

Tim  Hungale,  pij'sidenl  of  the  Illi- 
nois Crime  Stoppers  program,  called 
the  incident  in  Quincy  the  “Chernobyl 
of  Crime  Stoppers."  People  are  not  go- 
ing to  call  in.  he  said,  if  their  confiden- 
tiality cannot  be  preserved.  While  it 
turns  out  that  the  tipster  in  the  case  will 
not  be  called  at  trial,  Hungale  said  the 
damage  is  already  done. 

Crime  Stoppers,  which  has  affiliates 


in  13  countries  and  1,000  chapters  in 
the  United  States,  will  seek  state  legis- 
lation or  an  agreement  with  Ameritech 
to  preserve  callers’  anonymity.  Hungat 
told  The  Associated  Press.  One  way  of 
doing  this  would  entail  not  keeping  any 
records  of  calls  to  the  hot  line  — some- 
thing Ameritech  is  not  prepared  to  do. 
Under  law,  the  company  must  keep 
records  of  all  phone  calls  for  at  least  1 8 
months. 

“When  we’re  presented  with  a sub- 
poena to  provide  phone  records,  our  top 
priority  is  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
then  protect  customers'  privacy.”  said 
spokesman  Aaron  Schoenherr. 
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Your  subpoenas  are  showing: 


Miami  review  board  criticized  as  toothless 


The  recommendation  by  a blue-rib- 
bon panel  for  a civilian  review  board 
that  would  examine  police  shootings 
and  allegations  of  excessive  force  by 
Miami  police  officers  would  be  worth- 
less without  the  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  or  documentation,  critics 
charged  recently. 

The  1 1 members  of  the  blue-ribbon 
panel  were  appointed  by  Chief  Raul 
Martinez  in  March  soon  after  a federal 
grand  jury  indicted  Officers  Jose 
Acuna,  Arturo  Beguiristain,  Ralph 
Puentes,  Eliezer  Lopez  and  Alejandro 
Macias  on  charges  of  lying  and  fabri- 
cating evidence  to  justify  the  1996 


shooting  of  an  elderly  Overtown  man. 
A Miami  SWAT  team  serving  a drug 
warrant  broke  down  the  door  of  Rich- 
ard Brown.  72,  and  fired  122  shots  in 
response  to  what  they  claimed  was  a 
pair  of  shots  fired  at  them  by  the  vic- 
tim. Brown  had  no  criminal  record.  In 
2000,  the  city  paid  his  family  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  settle  a civil  suit. 

As  a federal  investigation  of  the 
agency  continues,  the  U.S.  attorney’s 
office  is  reviewing  more  than  a dozen 
police  shootings  and  other  cases  in 
which  officers  were  suspected  of  plant- 
ing evidence.  A new  controversy  arose 
with  the  death  of  Nicholas  Singleton. 


Riots  take  their  toll 
on  Cincy  police  work 


Continued  from  Page  1 
tinue  to  handle  all  radio  calls,  they  have 
cut  back  on  discretionary  policing,  such 
as  ticketing  bad  drivers  and  initiating 
drug  busts. 

"Since  everything  with  the  nots,  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  go  out  and  chase 
some  knucklehead  who  wants  to  fight 
with  you  for  whatever  reason."  said 
Officer  Eric  Vogelpohl.  who  patrols  in 
Over-the-Rhine.  the  neighborhood 
where  the  Thomas  shooting  took  place. 

'There’s  no  respect  toward  the  po- 
lice," Officer  Jennifer  Ernst  told  The 
Los  Angeles  Times.  “It's  definitely  a 
more  hostile  vibe.  It  seems  like  there's 
been  an  open  door  for  bad  behavior 
since  the  riots." 

Added  Officer  Matt  Latzy:  "1  don't 
want  to  fool  with  it.  Being  proactive 
no  longer  has  its  advantages.  It  only 
puts  you  in  harm's  way." 

City  officials  pledged  support  for 
the  Police  Division  following  a rash  of 
unrelated  shootings  that  left  one  man 
dead  and  five  injured  over  a three-day 
period  beginning  July  9 Two  police  of- 
ficers were  also  shot  at,  but  not  injured. 

A 70-member  violent  crime  task 
force  that  was  assembled  to  increase 
police  presence  in  areas  of  the  city  hit 
hardest  by  the  liots  and  now  experienc- 
ing escalating  violence  is  just  one  of 
the  strategies  put  into  place  by  the  de- 
partment in  an  effort  to  get  both  the  city 
and  its  police  force  back  on  track. 


"(There  have  been]  85  shootings 
since  the  riots,  which  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable,” Streicher  told  LEN.  “It’s  un- 
fortunate. it’s  all  primarily  in  neighbor- 
hoods that  were  affected  by  the  riots, 
(the]  overwhelming  majority  of  sus- 
pects were  African  Amencan.  the  vic- 
tims African  American.  We’re  at  a loss 
to  figure  out  why  it’s  occurring.” 

The  department,  he  said,  has  iden- 
tified 50  or  60  individuals  it  knows  to 
be  linked  in  some  way  to  the  violence. 
After  the  media  was  used  to  publicize 
the  identities  of  those  suspects,  police 
were  deluged  with  calls  providing  them 
with  their  whereabouts.  Once  they  are 
picked  up  and  put  in  jail,  the  violence 
in  these  neighborhoods  will  be  quelled, 
said  Streicher. 

Streicher  does  not  blame  officers  for 
their  reticence  in  the  wake  of  the  riot- 
ing. He  maintains,  however,  that  police 
must  take  a position  of  leadership  in 
addressing  criminal  violence.  Since  the 
disturbance,  the  department  has  worked 
closely  with  the  union  to  provide  offic- 
ers with  constant  encouragement,  and 
the  tide,  he  said,  is  turning. 

"I’m  not  sitting  here  saying  to  them 
they've  done  something  wrong.  1 un- 
derstand the  decrease  in  activity  that’s 
here,  but  it’s  incumbent  upon  us  now 
to  realize  we’ve  made  our  point  and  it's 
time  to  get  to  work."  said  Streicher. 
"Officers  have  assured  me  that  they 
agree,  and  that’s  what  we're  doing." 


Smart  guns?  How  about 
a smarter  gun  debate? 


Continued  from  Page  11 

But  proving  that  old  habits  die  hard. 
Senator  Jack  Reed  (D.-R.l.)  recently 
reintroduced  the  old  Lautenbeig  bill.  If 
that  measure  failed  in  the  House  last 
year  in  the  aftermath  of  Columbine  and 
with  the  active  support  of  then-Presi- 
dent  Bill  Clinton,  why  resurrect  it? 
Cynics  might  say  it  is  just  to  have  the 
issue  to  flog  over  and  over  again. 

The  attempted  assassination  of 
President  Reagan  and  the  critical 
wounding  of  his  press  secretary  Jim 
Brady  in  1981  launched  the  modem 
gun-control  movement.  On  the  20th 
anniversary  of  that  u^gedy.  the  national 
media  asked  a basic  question;  Is  the 
movement  still  relevant?  Their  reasons 
for  posing  the  question  are  clear.  Just 
look  at  the  signs;  Washington's  muted 
response  to  recent  school  shootings  in 
California;  staff  layoffs  at  the  Million 
Mom  March;  the  NRA's  boast  that  a 
Bush  victory  would  give  it  an  office  in 


the  White  House.  And  then  there  was 
an  odd  pronouncement  by  some  gun- 
control  advocates  that  they  were  giv- 
ing up  the  federal  fight  and  focusing 
on  state  efforts  instead. 

Elected  officials  who  reflexively 
oppose  closing  the  gun-show  loophole 
and  all  other  sensible,  third-way  gun- 
safety  measures  may  take  comfort  in 
the  conventional  wisdom  that  the  gun 
issue  is  dead.  But  they  would  do  well 
to  remember  their  American  history 
When  conventional  political  wisdom 
points  in  one  direction  and  public  opin- 
ion points  in  the  other,  the  public  usu- 
ally carries  the  day. 

Ifgun-safety  proponents  start  treat- 
ing gun  owners  as  partners  instead  of 
panahs  and  carve  out  a new  third-way 
gun  policy,  their  best  days  are  still 
ahead,  if  not,  they  will  likely  fade  into 
political  oblivion  like  the  temperance 
movement,  victims  of  their  own  ideo- 
logical ngidity. 


an  unarmed  teenager  who  was  shot  on 
April  30  as  he  fled  police  in  a stolen 
car  in  which  he  had  been  riding. 

Under  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
committee  in  late  June,  the  review 
board  would  be  created  by  adding  three 
to  five  civilian  volunteers  to  the  depart- 
ment’s existing  Office  of  Professional 
Compliance,  which  would  be  renamed 
and  charged  with  assuring  that  police 
investigations  are  conducted  fairly. 

The  Civilian  Review  Panel  (CRP) 
would  review  police  cases  prior  to  sanc- 
tions being  imposed  or  officers  exon- 
erated. It  would  require  enough  money, 
according  to  the  blue-ribbon  panel,  to 
hire  "former  state  or  federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  have  never  been 
employed  by  the  MPD  (Miami  Police 
Department)"  to  review  case  reports. 

Should  questions  arise  following 
such  reviews,  witnesses  would  be 
reinterviewed  and  physical  evidence 
reexamined  by  a CRP  investigator,  who 
would  also  “confer  with  the  coroner  or 


other  experts  and  report  back."  In  the 
event  of  a clash  between  the  findings 
of  internal  affairs  and  the  CRP,  the  re- 
view board  would  ask  that  the  city  man- 
ager and  police  chief  reopen  the  inves- 
tigation, said  the  committee. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  proceedings  be  opened 
to  the  public,  and  that  a toll-free  num- 
ber be  established  so  citizens  can  phone 
in  complaints  against  officers. 

'The  chief  has  provided  these  rec- 
ommendations to  the  city  manager  and 
the  commission,  and  now  it’s  up  to 
those  entities  to  move  forward,  should 
they  so  desire,”  said  assistant  chief 
James  W.  Chamblis.s.  chairman  of  the 
group,  which  included  four  civilian 
members. 

Yet  while  the  proposal  for  a civilian 
review  board  was  well  received  in  some 
quarters,  the  lack  of  subpoena  power 
drew  immediate  cnticism. 

“Without  subpoena  power,  this 
panel  would  be  worthless,"  said 


Nathaniel  Wilcox,  executive  director  of 
People  United  to  Lead  the  Struggle  for 
Equality.  The  group  plans  to  present  its 
own  proposal  for  a review  board. 

Gregg  Summs,  u past  president  of 
Miami-Dadc  County’s  300-mcmbcr 
Black  Lawyers  Association,  told  The 
Broward  Daily  Business  Review: 
“Without  subpoena  power.  youurcju.st 
reviewing  police  reports  and  whiit  the 
police  wanted  to  investigate.  This  panel 
has  to  have  the  power  to  bnng  in  wit- 
nesses and  question  them  to  get  their 
take  on  whut  happened, ” 

Critics  also  took  i.ssuc  with  the  re- 
tooling of  the  Office  of  Professional 
Compliance.  The  Daily  Business  Re- 
view reported  in  May  that  the  under- 
staffed office  has  no  independent  power 
of  inquiry  and  has  a history  of  taking 
years  to  complete  a case.  For  example, 
the  newspaper  noted,  the  OC'P  has  yet 
to  complete  its  review  of  the  Nov  7. 
1995,  police  shooting  deaths  of  Anto- 
nio Young  and  Derrick  Wiltshire. 


Make  sure  every  victim  has  a place  to  turn. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime 
operates  the  nation's  most  com'^rehensive 
information  and  referral  program  linking 
victims  anywhere  in  the  country 
with  high  qualityjocal  services. 

Give  crime  victims  the  1-800-FYI-CALL  Helpline  number. 

Ill  I I Call  703-276-2880  or  visit  our  website  at 

nil  www.ncvc.org  to  preview  and  order  free 
II II  information  cards  to  distribute  to  the  public. 


THE  HiTIOKAl  CEHTEa  fOR 

Victims  Of  Crime 


This  doament  was  prepated  by  the  NaUonal  Center  for  VictiiTis  of  Crime  supported  by  2000CKWX0038,  awarded  by  the 
US.  Oei»tment  of  Justice.  The  opnions.  findir^s  and  conclusions  or  recommendations  etpressed  in  this  document  ate 
those  of  the  authoris)  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position  or  poboes  of  the  U.S.  Oeparbnent  of  Justice 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“When  the  rhetoric  begins  after  the  riots,  and  the  finger-pointing,  blaming  and  fault-finding 
occurs,  it  winds  up  pretty  much  as  a personal  attack  on  the  officers  themselves.  I think  it*s  kind 
of  natural  for  them  to  crawl  back  into  their  shells.” 

— Cincinnati  Police  Chief  Thomas  Slreicher,  on  the  recent  downturn  in  officers'  discretionary  activity.  (Story,  Page  I.) 


